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A TALE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY 


LONDON : 

BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 

1859. 


C®*  The' Author  reserves  the  right  of  Translat  cn. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES  for  PRESENTS, 

2*  GUINEAS. 


BABIES* 

HOODS, 

i GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’  BERCEAU-NETTES,  GUINEAS. 


Baby  Linen,  in  Complete  Sets,  of  Varied  Qualities. 
All  the  beautiful  Materials 
used  in  the  business 
Sold  by  the  Yard. 


MARRIAGE  OUTFITS  COMPLETE. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  **  Trousseau,’* 
as  well  as  the  inexpensive  things  required  for  the 
“ Indian  Voyage.” 

White  Dressing  Gowns,  1 Guinea ; 

Cotton  Hosiery,  2s.  6d. ; 

Patent  Corsets,  16s.  Cd. ; 

Real  Balbriggan  Hosiery. 

TINS  PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  MRS.  TAYLOR. 


LADIES’  RIDING  TROUSERS, 

Chamois  Leather,  with  Black  Feet. 

Waterproof  Riding  Talma,  1}  Guinea. 

Young  Gentlemen's  Superfine  Cloth  Jackets,  35s.  j 
School  ditto,  25s. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  5s.  6d. 

. Naval  Cadets'  Outfits,  complete. 

RIDING  HABITS,  51  TO  8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey  Riding  Habits 
for  little  Girls, 

2&  Guineas. 

Everything  of  the  Superior  Excellence  for  which  the  House  has  been  celebrated  for 

Thirty  Years. 


53,  BAKER  STREET. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

1 irar>  a r->'/ 

R. 

LI i:  lx  f 

VICTORIA,  E.C. 

No.  XVII.— Maech,  1859. 


VIRGINIANS  ADVERTISER. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  & CO. 


154,  REGENT  STREET,  AND  8,  BEAK  STREET. 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS. 

TA.  SIMPSON  <fc  CO.,  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers, 

• and  Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties  and  Articles  of  Vertii  and  Utility,  respectfully 
inform  their  Patrons,  and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  from  their  agents  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Frankfort,  every  novelty  in  fancy  manufactures  as  soon  as  produced,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  T.  A.  8.  & 
Co.’s  stock  is  manufactured  expressly  for  them,  their  selection  is  unrivalled. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  honour  their  establishment  with  a visit,  T.  A.  8.  & Co.  submit 
the  following  limited  quotation  from  their  Stock,  assuring  them  that  any  commands  intrusted  to  their  care  will  meet 
with  their  best  and  prompt  attention 
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0 to  50 

0 

0 

Work-boxes,  in  choice  woods,  from  0 

8 

6 to  10 

0 

0 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks,  ditto  

„ 

0 10 

6 „ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases  and  Caskets 

•* 

1 

1 

0 „ 

30 

0 

0 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope  cases  and  Blotters... 

,, 

1 

8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers  (Simpson’s) ... 

»* 

0 

8 

6 „ 

6 10 

0 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood  Inkstands  

,, 

0 

8 

6 ,, 

16  10 

0 

6 „ 

5 10 

0 

Morocco  Carriage  Bags  

»» 

0 10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 „ 

12  10 

0 

Ladies’  Morocco  Bags,  fitted 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with  every  requisite  for  dress- 

65 

0 

ing,  writing,  and  working  ... 

i* 

3 10 

0 » 

0 

0 „ 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen *8  Dressing  Bags  ... 

»* 

3 15 

o „ 

45 

0 

0 

6 „ 

8 10 

0 

Opera-glasses  

it 

0 10 

6 „ 

12  10 

0 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze  and  Ormolu  Candle- 

sticks   

0 

5 

0 „ 

9 10 

0 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto  Candelabra 

3 

0 

0 „ 

35 

0 

0 

Ormolu  Card-trays 

»» 

0 

7 

6 „ 

4 10 

0 

0 ..  100 

0 

0 

Ormolu  Mounted  Vases 

„ 

0 

6 

6 ,, 

10 

0 

0 

e „ 

50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle  Boards 

n 

2 

0 

0 ,, 

20 

0 

0 

French  Dining-room  Clocks  ...  „ 

LadieB’Gold  Watches ,, 

Silver  Watches . „ 

Gold  Guard  Chains „ 

Gold  Albert  Chains „ 

Silver-mounted  Smelling  Bottles  ,, 

Gold-mounted  ditto  

Gold  and  Fnamel  Lockets ,, 

Gold  Necklet  Chains,  with 

pendants  ,, 

Gold  and  Silver  Pencil-cases ...  ,, 

Full  Dres9  and  other  Fans  ...  ,, 

Ladies’  Dressing-cases,  electro- 
plated   

Ladies’  Dressing-cases,  silver- 

fitted  „ 

Gentlemen’s  Dressing-cases  ...  ,, 

Gold,  Silver,  Jet,  and  Gilt  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Kings,  Necklets,  Lockets,  Earrings,  Studs,  Pins,  and  ever/C 
description  of  Jewellery,  at  moderate  prices.  Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Ormolu  Table  Ornaments,  Inkstands,  Card- 
trays,  Candelabra,  Tazzas,  Tapers,  Match-boxes,  Miniature  Frames  for  the  Table,  Opera-glasses,  Toilet-bottles 
and  Cases,  Letter-clips,  Trinket-boxes,  Ring-stands,  Watch-stands,  Pen-trays,  Glove  and  Netting- boxes,  Paper- 
knives,  Carriage-bags,  Reticules,  Portmonnaies,  Chess  and  Backgammon-boards,  Card-cases,  Vinaigrettes,  Fuzee- 
cases,  Fruit-knives,  Hand-screens,  <kc.,  &c.,  and  a large  Stock  of  other  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  but  too 
various  to  enumerate.  «...  , * 

T.  A.  Simpson  & Co.  invite  particular  attention  to  their  Self-closing  Bookslide,  the  ends  of  which  spring  together 
when  any  book  is  released  ; price  from  18s.  6d.  to  £6  10s.— Also  to  their  application  of  the  new  AJgerme  wood, 
««  Thuya  Imperiale,”  to  the  manufacture  of  Knvel ope -cases,  Blotting-books,  Inkstands,  Work-boxes,  Ac.  Sic.  This 
wood  is  of  the  most  beautiful  figure,  surpassing  even  tortoiseshell  or  the  choicest  Walnut  Wood,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  fitting  up  the  Boudoir  of  the  Empress  Eugdnie  at  St.  Cloud. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  & Co., 

154, Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  London;  and  at  34,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 


This  day  is  published,  in  post  8 vo,  with  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations,  price  12a., 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN: 

Intended  as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or  Improving  an  Estate,  from  a Quarter  of 
an  Acre  to  a Hundred  Acres  in  Extent,  with  Reference  to  both  Design  and  Execution. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 

The  best  work  on  Practical  Landscape  Gardening  which  has  appeared  in  this  country.** 

Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


CONTENTS : 

PART  I— THE  CHOICE  OF  A PLACE. 

Roads  and  Convenience  of  Access,  i Relative  Elevation  of  the  District,  i Existing  Shelter  and  Furniture. 
Nature  of  the  surrounding  Pro-  Character  of  the  Soil.  Views  to  be  obtained  from  it. 

perty  and  Neighbourhood.  Form  or  Outline  of  the  Land.  Site  and  Aspect  for  a House. 
Former  Uses  of  the  Place.  > Aspect  and  Climate.  ' Back  and  front  Approaches  to  it. 


Attempting  too  much. 

Rockeries  and  Rustic  Objects  near 
the  House. 

Much  planting  immediately  around 
a House. 

Belts,  Clumps,  and  narrow  strips  of 
Plantation. 

Confining  a place  too  much. 


PART  II.— WHAT  TO  AVOID. 

Rendering  it  too  exposed. 

Cutting  down  many  large  Trees. 
Too  great  a Mixture  of  Styles. 
Unsuitable  Decorations. 

Tricks  for  Surprising  People. 

All  kinds  of  Eccentricity:  every 
sort  of  Sham. 

Undue  Plainness. 


In  general,  extreme  Formality  or 
Regularity  of  Plan. 

Large  and  complex  Geometrical 
Figures. 

Carriage  Drives  that  are  wanting 
in  Length. 

Kitchen  Gardens  in  very  small 
Places. 


I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. 

Compactness. 

Snugness  and  Seclusion. 

Unity  and  Congruity. 

Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation  of  Parts. 

Apparent  Extent. 

Richness  and  Polish. 

Concealment  of  Offices  and  Out- 
buildings. 

Variety. 

Contrast. 

Originality  and  Freshness:  Modes 
of  attaining  them. 

Expression  and  Tone. 

Style  and  Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation  of  Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination  of  different  Princi- 
ples to  form  a whole. 


PART  III— WHAT  TO  ATTAIN. 

II.  GENERAL  OBJECTS. 
Economy. 

Shelter. 

Approaches  to  a House. 

Treatment  of  Walks. 

Fences. 

Outlines  of  Beds  and  Masses. 

Sky  outline  of  Plantations. 

Flowers  chiefly  to  be  in  detached 
Flower-borders,  [beds  and  masses. 
Specimen  plants. 

Undergrowth. 

Evergreens. 

Architectural  gardening. 

III.  PARTICULAR  OBJECTS. 

Influence  of  little  things  on  Design. 
Mounds  and  Banks. 

Trees  suited  to  particular  styles  of 
buildings  and  places. 

Masses  of  particular  plants  for 
effect  as  to  form  and  colour. 
Shadows  from  Trees. 

Covered  ways,  Wire  Temples,  Trel- 
lises, Verandahs,  and  other  sup- 
ports for  Climbing  Plants. 


Flower-beds  to  be  filled  with  low 
potted  Evergreens  in  the  winter. 
Substitutes  for  Grass  beneath  Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 

Temporary  shelter. 

Edgings  for  Walks  and  Flower- 
beds. 

IV.  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Park,  Field,  or  Paddock. 
Flower-garden. 

Rock  or  Fern  Garden. 

Rose  Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter  Garden. 

Bowling  Green. 

Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 

Green-houses  and  Cdhservatories. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Aviaries;  Apiaries;  Grottoes. 
Lodges  and  Entrances. 

Sea-side  Gardens. 

Town  or  Suburban  Gardens. 
Villages  and  Village  Gardens. 
Compact  Combination  of  Parts. 


PART  IV.— PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS. 


Drainage. 

Levelling  Hedge-rows. 
Formation  of  Roads  and  Walks. 


Ground- work. 

Preparation  of  Ground  for  Plant- 
ing and  Grass. 

Dealing  with  the  Picturesque. 


Planting  for  immediate  effect. 
Time  and  Maimer  of  Planting. 
Choice  of  Plants  and  mode  of 
obtaining  them. 

Supporting  and  Staking  newly 
planted  Trees. 

Sowing  down  Grass  Seeds. 


Preparation  of  Borders  for  Fruit 
Trees  in  Kitchen  Garden. 

Plants  suited  for  particular  locali- 
ties. 

Order  in  which  the  different  opera- 
tions should  be  performed. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  2s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDENING. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  <fc  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE. 

On  APRIL  30th  (with  the  Magazines  for  MAY)  will  be  published,  price  ONE  PENNY, 

No.  I.  of 

CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

And  on  June  1,  PART  I.,  Price  FIVEPENCE. 

LONDON:  CASSELL,  PETTER,  & GALPIN,  LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  # 

And  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

(SEE  SPECIMEN.) 

On  the  2nd  May  will  be  published  the  First  Volume  of 

A NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  AUTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION, 

In  48  Volumes  12mo.,  Illustrated  with  96  Steel  Engravings,  and  about  1000  Woodcuts. 

PRINTED  ON  A NEW  TYPE,  AND  IN  THE  BEST  STYLE. 

To  range  with  the  Complete  Works  of  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  combining  Legibility,  Convenience  of  Size,  and 

Appropriate  Illustration. 

The  Volumes  will  be  published  Monthly,  but  the  printing  will  be  so  accelerated  that  parties*  desiring  to  complete 
their  Sets  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  Eighteen  Months. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK.  LONDON:  HOULSTON  AND  WRIGHT; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


This  day,  in  Two  Vols.,  foolscap  8vo,  12s.  cloth, 

POPLAR  HOUSE  ACADEMY. 

By  the  Author  of  “ MARY  POWELL/* 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  & CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  WORK  ON  AMERICA. 

This  day , in  Two  Vols.,  demy  8 vo,  with  a coloured  Map , price  285. 

CIVILIZED  AMERICA. 

By  THOMAS  COLLEY  GRATTAN, 

Late  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ; Honorary  Member  of  the  American 
Institute ; the  New  York  and  Boston  Historical  Societies,  &c.  &c. ; Author  of 
“A  History  of  the  Netherlands;”  “ Highways  and  Byways,”  &c.  &c. 

“The  author  enters  on  topics  that  a passing  traveller  would  hardly  discuss.  There  is  often  an  air  of 
philosophical  inquiry  about  his  manner,  and  his  delineations  go  below  manners  or  morals  to  those  feelings  of 
human  nature  on  which  morals  and  everything  else  ultimately  depend.  ” — Spectator. 

“Mr.  Grattan’s  book,  to  be  equally  commended  with  the  best  books  as  yet  written  on  America,  must  be 
better  than  any  of  them,  and  in  some  respects  we  believe  it  to  be  so.  * * * * As  a book  on  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  the  States,  on  government,  society,  literature,  public  men,  manners,  aud  morals,  a very  high 
commendation  must  be  rendered.” — The  Leader. 


LONDON : BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


ALLEN’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP 

Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch  Boxes,  Dressing- 
Cases,  Travelling-Bags  with  Square  Opening, 
and  500  other  Articles  for  Travelling,  forwarded 
by  Post  for  Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  & T.  ALLEN,  Manufacturers, 

18  and  22,  Strand. 


£ 
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Now  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d., 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASSENT,  D.C.L. 

The  Timet. 

««  Thk  Book  may  be  opened  at  random,  and  something  will  be  found  to  amuse  the  intellect  and 

TO  CHARM  THE  HEART ALL  IS  SO  TRUE  TO  NATURE,  AND  THE  NATURE  IS  SO  GENIAL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

THAT,  READING  THESE  TALES,  THE  YOUNG  WILL  BE  ENCHANTED  AND  THE  OLD  WILL  BECOME  YOUNG  AGAIN. 

The  Morning  Herald. 

««  It  is  one  of  the  freshest  ' and  healthiest  Books  for  Boys  we  have  seen  for  many  a day,  and 

WE  TRU8T  WILL  HELP  TO  REVIVE  A TASTE  FOR  THESE  WILD  NURSERY  LEGENDS,  ONCE  SO  P PULAR,  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  RATHER  FROWNED  UPON  OF  LATE,  BUT  WHICH,  AFTER  ALL,  HAVE  THK  EXPERIENCE  OF  AGES  ON 
THEIR  SIDE  AS  THK  HEALTHIEST  FOOD  FOR  THK  YOUTHFUL  FANCY.” 

Athenaeum. 

“There  is  something  in  very  truth  inimitable  about  these  Stories.” 

Literary  Gazette . 

•“  This  is  in  many  respects  a valuable  Book,  and  it  will  interest  and  amuse  everybody. 
EDINBURGH  : EDMONSTON  & DOUGLAS.  LONDON  : HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  & CO. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ARTICLE  EVER  KNOWN 

IN  THE 

GROWTH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 
is 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 

proved  beyond  question  by  its  results  for  MORE  than  HALF  A CENTURY  past,  and  when  other  specifics  have 

^ Itprevents  hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  HAIR,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff, 

and  makes  it  BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PLIABLE,  and  GLOSSY  ttttpttt  tip  a n OF  TIATR. 

For  CHILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  basis  of  A BEAUTIFUL  HRAD  OF  HAIR. 

Its  invaluable  properties  have  obtained  the  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Aristocracy  throughout 
FJurope  ; while  its  introduction  into  the  Nursery  of  Koyalty,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  universally  held, 
with  numerous  Testimonials  constantly  received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  Proofs  of  its  merits. 

Price  38.  6d.  and  7s. ; Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small),  10s.  6d. ; and  double  that  size,  21s. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 

Are  indispensable  to  PERSONAL  ATTRACTION,  and  to  Health  and  Longevity,  by  the  proper  mastication 

of  food. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded  of  ORIENTAL  INGREDIENTS,  is  of  inestimable  value  in 

IMPROVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  TEETH,  STRENGTHENING  THE  GUMS, 
And  in  Rendering  the  Breath  Sweet  and  Pure. 

It  eradicates  Tartar  from  the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  to 

’"Wch  “ imparts  A PEABL-LIKE  WHITENESS. 

As  the  most  efficient  and  fragrant  aromatic  purifier  of  the  Breath,  Teeth,  and  Gums  ever  known,  ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO  has,  for  a long  series  of  years,  occupied  a distinguished  place  at  the  Toilets  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
Nobility  throughout  Europe;  while  the  general  demand  for  it  at  once  announces  the  favour  in  which  it  is  universally 
held.— Price  2s.  9d.  per  box.  

* * SOLD  BY  A ROWLAND  & SONS,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND 
* a PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!!  


For  Custards,  Puddings, 
Ac.,  preferred  to  the  best 
Arrowroot,  and  unequal- 
led as  a Diet  for  Infants 
and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
says,  “This  is  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind 
known.”  — See  Reports, 
also,  from  Drs.  Hassall, 
Letheby,  and  Muspratt. 


& 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR. 


Sold  by  Grocers,  Che- 
mists, Ac.,  in  4,  8,  and 
16  oz.  packets,  2d.,  4d., 
and  8d. 

Paisley,  Manchester, 
Dublin,  and  23,  Iron- 
monger-lane London. 


advertisements. 
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PHILLIPSON  & Co’s  NEW  PERFUME 

“LA  DUCHESSE.” 

inUth\blSick  room  invaluably 
Price  3s.  6d.,  obtainable  of  all  Chemists  and  Vendors  ol 
Fashionable  Perfumery  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Colonies,  India,  and  America,  or  by  letter  to  the  Ma- 
nufacturers, enclosing  Post  Office  Order  or  stamps  in 
England,  or  remittance  from  abroad.  None  genuine  that 
has8not  their  signature  on  the > label  (entered l at  Stationers 
Ham  The  POMADE,  3s.  6 d. ; the  SOAP,  Is.  btf . , tnt 
OIL,  3s.6d.;  the  COSMETIQUE  FlXATEUR,ls.  and  2«. 
Ask  for  PHILLIFSON  & Co’s,  the  only  genuine. 

1,  Budge  Row,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  E.C. 

Tn  SHIPPERS  and  those  going  abroad —Assort- 
ments of  Perfumery,  for  EVERY  CL1.UA IE,  from  x 10 

to  £100,  Always  Heady.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Important  to  every  man  who  keeps 

A. 


THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 

77,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


A CLEAR  COMPLEXION 

IS  PRODUCED  BY 

GOWLAND’S  lotion. 

LADIES  exposed  to  the  weather  at 

this  variable  season,  will,  immediately  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  celebrated  Preparation  (established  iOL 
years),  experience  its  extraordinary  genial  qualities.  It 
produces  and  sustains 

GREAT  PURITY  AND  DELICACY  OF 
COMPLEXION, 

removes  freckles,  tan,  redness,  and  pimples,  and  promotes 
healthy  action,  softness,  and  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  any  other  preparation  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers.  Half-pints, 
2s.  9d.  . . _ ' . 

CAUTION.— Observe  the  name  of  the  Proprietor, 
E.  C.  BOURNE,  19,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  engraved 
on  the  Government  Stamp. 


'PIESSE&LTJBIIT 

PERFUMERY  FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 

J E L LY,  12*.  Jart.) 

\ Exquisite  for  the  Hands  and  Skin. 
Renders  them  soft,  inhitet 
and  healthy. 

2,  New  Bond  Str. 

LONDON. 


ERAMPTON’S  PILL  0E  HEALTH. 

Price  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

THIS  excellent  Family  Pill  is  a medi- 

cine  of  long-tried  efficacy  for  purifying  the  blood, 
and  correcting  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Two  or  three  doses  will  convince  the  afflicted  of  its 
salutary  effects.  The  stomach  will  speedily  regain  its 
strength,  a healthy  action  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and 
kidneys,  will  rapidly  take  place,  and  renewed  health  will 
be  the  quick  result  of  taking  this  medicine,  according  to 
the  directions  accompanying  each  box. 

PERSONS  of  a FULL  HABIT,  who  are  subject  to 
headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  singing  in  the 
ears,  arising  from  too  great  a flow  of  blood  to  the  head, 
should  never  be  without  them,  as  many  dangerous 
symptoms  will  be  entirely  carried  off  by  their  timely 

USFor  FEMALES  thei«e  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  re- 
moving all  obstructions,  the  distressing  headache  so 
very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of  spirits,  dul- 
ness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and 
Ballowness  of  the  Bkin,  and  give  a healthy  juvenile 
bloom  to  the  complexion. 

These  Pills  unite  the  recommendation  of  a mild  ope- 
ration with  the  most  successful  effect  ; and  for  elderly 
people,  or  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required, 
nothing  can  he  better  adapted.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  and  increasing  demand,  the  Proprietor  has 
obtained  permission  from  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
to  have  the  name  and  address  of  » 

“ THOMAS  PROUT,  229,  STRAND,  LONDON, 
impressed  upon  the  Government  Stamp,  affixed  to  each 
box.  — Sold  by  all  vendors  of  medicine.  

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

A SAFE  and  CERTAIN  REMEDY  for  COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS, 

■»  of *— 

""'^IMPORTANT  testmvi0N|AL  T0  THE  EFFICACY  OF  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  IN 

RELIEVING  PULMONARY  AFFECTIONS.  Dawlith,  Jan.  14, 1858. 

from  » cough  o,  Cold  on  the  chest.  Pray  make  au,  mmof  thi.  Wh‘  9’ 

’ ’ J ABRAHAM  TURNER. 

RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  March  31, 1858. 

Rt*  -I  feel  much  nleasure  in  informing  you  of  the  great  benefit  I have  received  from  your  valuable  Cough  Lozenges. 
I h^Wn  ffiTheLbkS  teSTt^ni  when  required,  for  some  years,  and  can  therefore  speak  confidently  as  to 
JheS’Sr.i  my  own  cnee.  n.L  having  found  any  other  remedy  ^ 

„ ’ F.  NELSON. 

Thomas  Kbating,  Esq.  _ „ . . 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes.  1».  ljd.,  and  Tine,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d..  audios.  6d  .each,  by  Thomas 
&c.,  79Tst.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Loudon.  Reta.l  by  all  Druggists .and ' QBS ** 

N.B.— To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words  KEATING  S CUUGG 
are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp  of  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
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A PERFECT  LADY’S  with  Clo tilde  Jacket,  made,  18s.  6d. 

ASoIRe"“aNTiSuE  DRESSES.  25s.,  worth  5 guineas. 
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NICKEL  ELECTRO-PLATE 

is, coating  of 
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Pattern. 
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PRICE  OF  A SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 

Electro-Plated  Strong  Plated  Thread  King’s 

Fiddle  Pattern.  Fiddle  Pattern, 

d.  £ a.  d. 
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DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of 
Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN 

COD  LITER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest 
success  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  General  Debility, 
Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  the 
Disorders  of  Children  arising 
from  Defective  Nutrition, 


Is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminet  Medical  authorities  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  every  other 
variety.  Innumerable  spontaneous  testimonials  from  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  European  reputation  attest  that 
Dr.  dr  Jonoh’b  Oil  is  not  only  the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  palatable— being  entirely  free  from  nauseous 
flavour  and  af ter. taste— but,  from  thk  smallness  of  the  dosk  required  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  its  curative  effects,  that  it  is  also  unquestionably  the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS 


C.  RADCLYFFE  HALL,  ESQ.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E.! 


A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Author  of“  The  Spas  of  Germany,"  " The  Spas  of 
England,”  " On  Sudden  Death,”  $c.,  $c. 

"Dr.  Granville  has  used  Dr . de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  extensively  in  his  practice,  and  hot  found 
that  this  particular  kind  produces  the  desired  effect  in  a 
shorter  time  than  others,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the 
nausea  and  indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pale  Newfoundland  Oils.  The  Oil 
being,  moreover,  much  more  palatable,  Dr.  Granville's 
patients  have  themselves  expressed  a preference  for  Dr. 
de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.” 


Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Torquay, 
Author  of  "Torquay  in  its  Medical  Aspect,” 
"Essay  on  the  Bronchial  Tubes,”  4^. 

" I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I generaUy  prefer 
your  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  the  following  reasons : — I have 
found  it  to  agree  better  with  the  digestive  organs,  espe- 
cially in  those  patients  who  consider  themselves  to  be 
bilious ; it  is  more  palatable  to  most  patients  than  the 
other  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  oil ; it  is  stronger,  and  conse- 
quently a smaller  dose  is  sufficient .” 


Bold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ; Pints,  4s.  9d. ; Quarts,  9s. ; capsuled,  and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh's 
stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  in  the  country  by  respectable  Chemists, 

in  London  by  his  sole  agents. 


ANSAR,  HARPORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  W.C. 

***  Purchasers  are  solicitously  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions,  as  they  proceed  from  interested  motives , and 
will  infallibly  result  in  disappointment. 


RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Supersedes  Eau  de  Cologne  as  a Tonic  and  refreshing  Lotion,  a reviving 
Perfume  for  crowded  places,  and  a powerful  disinfectant.  Price  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s. 

Rimmkl’s  Jockey  Club,  Wood  Violet,  Royal  Exchange  Bouquet, 
Stock  Exchange  Bouquet,  New  Mown  11a y,  &c.  are  recommended  for 
their  sweet  and  lasting  fragrance.  Price  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  upwards. 

RIMMEL’S  HAIR  DYE 

Is  the  only  preparation  that  will  give  instantaneously  a natural  and  permanent 
thade  to  the  hair,  whiskers,  Ac.  Price  5s.  6d.  and  6s. 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUMED  ALMANACK  of  the  Language  of  Flowers. 
Price  6d.,  by  post  for  7 stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists  ; and  by  E.  R1MMEL,  96,  Strand,  and 
24,  Comhiil,  London,  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 


THE  GENTLEMEN’S  REAL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  OR  INVISIBLE 

A PERUKE.— The  principle  upon  which  this  Peruke  is  made  is  so  superior  to  everything  yet 
nroduced  that  the  Manufacturer  invites  the  honour  of  a visit  from  the  Sceptic  end  the  Connoisseur,  that  one  may  be 
Lm.ci.nd  Ik. °G.*f  gratified,  * J"^eVcHUb‘ch1tTeET.P'  *«•  “ 


F.  BROWNE’S  INFALLIBLE  M01 
THE  HEAD. 
Round  the  Head  in  manner  of  a fillet,  leaving 

DE  OF  Ml 

As  dotted 
ltol. 

3ASUR 

Inches. 

ING 

Eighth!. 

From  the  Forehead  over  to  the  poll,  as  deep 

As  dotted 

2 to  2. 

From  one  Temple  to  the  other,  across  the  rise 
OF  Crown  of  the  Head  to  where  the  Hair  grows 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  U 
HAIR  ONLY  £\ 

As  marked 

3 to  3. 

NIQUE  l 
10  s. 
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Removed  to  5,  Charing  Cross. 

EDMISTON’S  POCKET  SIPHONIA, 

OR  WATERPROOF  OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT  10  oz. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Pocket  Siphonia,  remarkable  for  its 
lightness  and  softness  of  texture,  easily 
folded  to  carry  in  the  Pocket  or  on 
Saddle  ; the  most  important  feature  in 
this  Waterproofing  consists  in  its  being 
mineralised,  which  effectually  resists 
the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
most  violent  rains,  also  obviating  the 
stickiness  and  unpleasant  smell  pecu- 
liar to  all  other  Waterproofs.— Price, 
according  to  size,  40s.  to  50s.;  all  silk 
throughout,  50s.  Measurement,  length 
of  coat,  and  size  round  the  chest. 

Stout  Siphonias,  35s.  Leggings,  10a  6d.  Shooting 

Wttti  Z « “ore  to  weighing  from  10 

- — 

EDMISTON  & SON,  5,  CHARING  CROSS, 

LATE  69,  STRAND.  


PARASOLS, 


rpHE  Style 


and  Fashion  of  Parasols  having  undergone  a complete  change  during 
the  last  few  years, 

W.  AND  J.  SANGSTER, 


Have  manufactured  for  the  present  season 
an  unusual  variety,  comprising,  among 
others,  the  following,  viz 

The  EMPRESS  . . . for  the  Carriage 

or  Fete. 

„ SULTANA  . . . ditto. 

„ PERSIAN  . . . ditto. 

„ IRISH  LACE  . . ditto. 

„ CHINA  CRAPE  . ditto. 

„ BROCADED  LYONS 

SILKS  ....  ditto. 

„ MOIRE  ANTIQUE  for  Walking. 

„ GLACE  ....  ditto. 


SUN  SHADES  in  Silk  as  well  as  Alpaca, 
of  various  colours. 


140,  REGENT  STREET ; 
94,  FLEET  STREET; 


75,  CHEAPSIDE; 

10,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 


Hetty# 


. * 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  IIAURY  LIVES  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER  DAY. 

HE  trusty  Gumbo 
could  not  console  him- 
self for  the  departure 
of  his  beloved  master : 
at  least,  to  judge  from 
his  tears  and  howls  on 
first  hearing  the  news 
of  Mr.  Harry’s  enlist- 
ment, you  would  have 
thought  the  negro’s 
heart  must  break  at 
the  separation.  No 
wonder  he  went  for 
sympathy  to  the  maid- 
servants  at  Mr. 
Lambert’s  lodgings. 
Wherever  that  dusky 
youth  was,  he  sought 
comfort  in  the  societ}r 
of  females.  Their  fair 
and  tender  bosoms 
knew  how  to  feel  pity 
for  the  poor  African,  and  the  darkness  of  Gumbo’s  complexion  was  no 
more  repulsive  to  them  than  Othello’s  to  Desdemona.  I believe  Europe 
has  never  been  so  squeamish  in  regard  to  Africa,  as  a certain  other 
respected  Quarter.  Nay,  some  Africans — witness  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Georges,  for  instance — have  been  notorious  favourites  with  the  fair  sex. 

So,  in  his  humbler  walk,  was  Mr.  Gumbo.  The  Lambert  servants 
wept  freely  in  his  company  : the  maids  kindly  considered  him  not  only 
as  Mr.  Harry’s  man,  but  their  brother.  Hetty  could  not  help  laughing 
when  she  found  Gumbo  roaring  because  his  master  had  gone  a 
volumteer,  as  he  called  it,  and  had  not  taken  him.  He  was  ready  to 
save  Master  Harry’s  life  any  day,  and  would  have  done  it,  and  had  himself 
cut  in  twenty  tousand  hundred  pieces  for  Master  Harry,  that  he  would ! 
Meanwhile,  Nature  must  be  supported,  and  he  condescended  to  fortify 
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her  by  large  supplies  of  beer  and  cold  meat  in  the  kitchen.  That  he 
was  greedy,  idle,  and  told  lies,  is  certain ; but  yet  Hetty  gave  him 
half-crown,  and  was  especially  kind  to  him.  Her  tongue,  that  was 
wont  to  wag  so  pertly,  was  so  gentle  now,  that  you  might  fancy  it  had 
never  made  a joke.  She  moved  about  the  house  mum  and  meek.  She 
was  humble  to  Mamma,  thankful  to  John  and  Betty  when  they  waited 
at  dinner;  patient  to  Polly  when  the  latter  pulled  her  hair  in  combing 
it ; long-suffering  when  Charley  from  school  trod  on  her  toes,  or 
deranged  her  workbox ; silent  in  Papa’s  company,— O,  such  a trans- 
mogrified little  Hetty ! If  Papa  had  ordered  her  to  roast  the  leg  ot 
mutton,  or  walk  to  church  arm-in-arm  with  Gumbo,  she  would  have 
made  a curtsey,  and  said,  “ Yes,  if  you  please,  dear  Papa  ! Leg  ot 
mutton ! Wliat  sort  of  meal  were  some  poor  volunteers  having,  with 
the  cannon-balls  flying  about  their  heads  ? Church  ? When  it  comes 
to  the  prayer  in  time  of  war,  O how  her  knees  smite  together  as  she 
kneels,  and  hides  her  head  in  the  pew ! She  holds  down  her  head 
when  the  parson  reads  out  “ Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  from  the 
communion-rail,  and  fancies  he  must  be  looking  at  her.  How  she  thinks 
of  all  travellers  by  land  or  by  water ! How  she  sickens  as  she  runs  to 
the  paper  to  read  if  there  is  news  of  the  Expedition ! How  she  watches 
Papa  when  he  comes  home  from  his  Ordnance  Office,  and  looks  in  his 
face  to  see  if  there  is  good  news  or  bad  ! Is  he  well  ? Is  he  made  a 
General  yet?  Is  he  wounded  and  made  a prisoner?  ah,  me  ! or,  perhaps, 
are  both  his  legs  taken  off  by  one  shot,  like  that  pensioner  they  saw  in 
Chelsea  Garden  t’other  day  ? She  would  go  on  wooden  legs  all  her 
life,  if  his  can  but  bring  him  safe  home ; at  least,  she  ought  never  to 
get  up  off  her  knees  until  he  is  returned.  “ Haven’t  you  heard  ot 
people,  Theo,”  says  she,  “ whose  hair  has  grown  grey  in  a single  night ! 

I shouldn’t  wonder  if  mine  did,— shouldn’t  wonder  in  the  least.  And 
she  looks  in  the  glass  to  ascertain  that  phenomenon. 

« Hetty,  dear,  you  used  not  to  be  so  nervous  when  Papa  was  away  in 

Minorca,”  remarks  Theo.  _ 

“Ah  Theo  ! one  may  very  well  see  that  George  is  not  with  the  army, 
but  safe  at  home,”  rejoins  Hetty;  whereat  the  elder  sister  blushes,  and 
looks  very  pensive.  Aufait,  if  Mr.  George  had  been  in  the  army,  that, 
you  see,  would  have  been  another  pair  of  boots.  Meanwhile,  we  don  t 
intend  to  harrow  anybody’s  kind  feelings  any  longer,  but  may  as  well 
state  that  Harry  is,  for  the  present,  as  safe  as  any  officer  of  the  Lite 
Guards  at  Regent’s  Park  Barracks. 

The  first  expedition  in  which  our  gallant  volunteer  was  engaged  may 
be  called  successful,  but  certainly  was  not  glorious.  The  British  Lion, 
or  any  other  lion,  cannot  always  have  a worthy  enemy  to  combat,  or  a 
battle  royal  to  deliver.  Suppose  he  goes  forth  in  quest  of  a tiger  who 
won’t  come,  and  lays  his  paws  on  a goose,  and  gobbles  him  up 
Lions,  we  know,  must  live  like  any  other  animals.  But  suppose, 
advancing  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  tiger  aforesaid,  and  bellowing 
his  challenge  of  war,  he  espies  not  one  but  six  tigers  coming  towards 
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him  ? This  manifestly  is  not  his  game  at  all.  He  puts  his  tail 
between  his  royal  legs,  and  retreats  into  his  own  snug  den  as  quickly 
as  he  may.  Were  he  to  attempt  to  go  and  fight  six  tigers,  you  might 
write  that  Lion  down  an  Ass. 

Now,  Harry  Warrington’s  first  feat  of  war  was  in  this  wise.  He  and 
about  13,000  other  fighting  men  embarked  in  various  ships  and 
transports  on  the  1st  of  June,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  daybreak 
on  the  5th  the  fleet  stood  in  to  the  Bay  of  Cancale  in  Brittany.  For 
awhile  he  and  the  gentlemen  volunteers  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
the  French  coast  from  their  ships,  whilst  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Commodore  reconnoitred  the  bay  in  a cutter.  Cattle  were  seen, 
and  some  dragoons,  who  trotted  off  into  the  distance  ; and  a little  fort 
with  a couple  of  guns  had  the  audacity  to  fire  at  his  Grace  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  Commodore  in  the  cutter.  By  two  o’clock  the  whole 
British  fleet  was  at  anchor,  and  signal  was  made  for  all  the  grenadier 
companies  of  eleven  regiments  to  embark  on  board  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  assemble  round  the  Commodore’s  ship,  the  Essex.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Howe,  hoisting  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  Success  frigate, 
went  in  as  near  as  possible  to  shore,  followed  by  the  other  frigates,  to 
protect  the  landing  of  the  troops ; and  now,  with  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  and  General  Dury  in  command,  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  the 
grenadier  companies,  and  three  battalions  of  guards  pulled  to  shore. 

The  gentlemen  volunteers  could  not  do  any  heroic  deed  upon  this 
occasion,  because  the  French,  who  should  have  stayed  to  fight  them, 
ran  away,  and  the  frigates  having  silenced  the  fire  of  the  little  fort 
which  had  disturbed  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  army  presently  assaulted  it,  taking  the  whole  garrison  prisoner, 
and  shooting  him  in  the  leg.  Indeed  he  was  but  one  old  gentleman, 
who  gallantly  had  fired  his  two  guns,  and  who  told  his  conquerors, 
“ If  every  Frenchman  had  acted  like  me,  you  would  not  have  landed  at 
Cancale  at  all.” 

The  advanced  detachment  of  invaders  took  possession  of  the  village 
of  Cancale,  wrhere  they  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night ; and  our  volun- 
teer was  joked  by  his  comrades  about  his  eagerness  to  go  out  upon  the 
war-path,  and  bring  in  two  or  three  scalps  of  Frenchmen.  None  such, 
however,  fell  under  his  tomahawk  ; the  only  person  slain  on  the  whole 
day  being  a French  gentleman,  who  was  riding  with  his  servant,  and 
was  surprised  by  volunteer  Lord  Downe,  marching  in  the  front  with  a 
company  of  Kingsley’s.  My  Lord  Downe  offered  the  gentleman 
quarter,  which  he  foolishly  refused,  whereupon  he,  his  servant,  and  the 
two  horses,  were  straightway  shot. 

Next  day  the  whole  force  was  landed,  and  advanced  from  Cancale  to 
St.  Malo.  All  the  villages  were  emptied  through  which  the  troops 
passed,  and  the  roads  were  so  narrow  in  many  places  that  the  men  had 
to  march  single  file,  and  might  have  been  shot  down  from  behind  the 
tall  leafy  hedges  had  there  been  any  enemy  to  disturb  them. 

At  nightfall  the  army  arrived  before  St.  Malo,  and  were  saluted  by 
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a fire  of  artillery  from  that  town,  which  did  little  damage  in  the 
darkness.  Under  cover  of  this,  the  British  set  fire  to  the  ships, 
wooden  buildings,  pitch  and  tar  magazines  in  the  harbour,  and  made  a 
prodigious  conflagration  that  lasted  the  whole  night. 

This  feat  was  achieved  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  molest  the  British  force  : hut,  as  it  was  confidently  asserted 
that  there  was  a considerable  French  force  in  the  town  of  St.  Malo, 
though  they  wouldn’t  come  out,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  my  Lord  George  Sackville  determined  not  to  disturb  the  garrison, 
marched  back  to  Cancale  again,  and — and  so  got  on  board  tlieii  ships. 

If  this  were  not  a veracious  history,  don’t  you  see  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  send  our  Virginian  on  a more  glorious  campaign  . 
Exactly  four  weeks  after  his  departure  from  England,  Mr.  Warrington 
found  himself  at  Portsmouth  again,  and  addressed  a letter  to  his 
brother  George,  with  which  the  latter  ran  off  to  Dean  Street  so  soon  as 
ever  he  received  it. 

“ Glorious  news,  ladies  ! ” cries  he,  finding  the  Lambert  family  all  at 
breakfast.  “ Our  champion  has  come  back.  He  has  undergone  all 
sorts  of  dangers,  but  has  survived  them  all.  He  has  seen  dragons 
upon  my  word,  he  says  so.” 

“ Dragons  ! What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ?” 

“ But  not  killed  any — he  says  so,  as  you  shall  hear.  He  writes : — 

“ Dearest  Brother, 

I think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I am  returned,  without 
any  commission  as  yet ; without  any  wounds  or  glory ; but,  at  any 
rate,  alive  and  harty.  On  board  our  ship,  we  were  almost  as  crowded 
as  poor  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friends  in  their  Black  Hole  at  Calicutta. 
We  had  rough  weather,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  who 
prefer  smooth  water,  grumbled  not  a little.  My  gentlemen  s stomachs 
are  dainty ; and  after  Braund’s  cookery  and  White’s  kick-sliaws,  they 
don’t  like  plain  sailor’s  rum  and  bisket.  But  I,  who  have  been  at  sea 
before,  took  my  rations  and  can  of  flip  very  contentedly  : being  deter- 
mined to  put  a good  face  on  everything  before  our  fine  English 
macaronis , and  show  that  a Virginia  gentleman  is  as  good  as  the  best 
of  ’em.  I wash,  for  the  honour  of  old  Virginia,  that  I had  more  to  brag 
about.  But  all  I can  say  in  truth  is,  that  wre  have  been  to  France 
and  come  back  again.  Why,  I don’t  think  even  your  tragick  pen  could 
make  anything  of  such  a campaign  as  ours  has  been.  We  landed  on  the 
6 at  Cancafle  Bay,  we  saw  a few  dragons  on  a hill  . . 

“ There ! Did  I not  tell  you  there  were  dragons  ? ” asks  George, 
laughing. 

“ Mercy  ! What  can  he  mean  by  dragons  ? ” cries  Hetty. 

“Immense  long-tailed  monsters,  with  steel  scales  on  their  backs, 
who  vomit  fire,  and  gobble  up  a virgin  a-day.  Haven’t  you  read  about 
them  in  The  Seven  Champions  ? ” says  Papa.  “ Seeing  St.  George  s 
flag,  I suppose  they  slunk  off.” 
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“ I have  read  of  'em,”  says  the  little  boy  from  Cliartreux,  solemnly. 
“ They  like  to  eat  women.  One  was  going  to  eat  Andromeda,  you  know, 
Papa ; and  Jason  killed  another,  who  was  guarding  the  apple-tree.” 

“ . . . A few  dragons  on  a hill,”  George  resumes,  “ who  rode  away 
from  us  without  engaging.  We  slept  under  canvass.  We  marched  to  St. 
Malo,  and  burned  ever  so  many  privateers  there.  And  we  went  on 
board  shipp  again,  without  ever  crossing  swords  with  an  enemy  or 
meeting  any  except  a few  poor  devils  whom  the  troops  plundered. 
Better  luck  next  time  ! This  hasn’t  been  very  much  nor  particular 
glorious  : but  I have  liked  it  for  my  part.  I have  smelt  piowder,  besides 
a deal  of  rosn  and  pitch  we  burned.  I’ve  seen  the  enemy  ; have  sleppt 
under  canvass,  and  been  dredful  crowdid  and  sick  at  sea.  I like  it. 
My  best  compliments  to  dear  Aunt  Lambert,  and  tell  Miss  Hetty  I 
wasn’t  very  much  fritened  when  I saw  the  French  horse. 

“ Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

“ H.  E.  Warrington.” 

We  hope  Miss  Hetty’s  qualms  of  conscience  were  allayed  by  Harry’s 
announcement  that  his  expedition  was  over,  and  that  he  had  so  far 
taken  no  hurt.  Far  otherwise.  Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  course  of  his 
official  duties,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  troops  at  Portsmouth  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  George  Warrington  bore  him  company.  They  found 
Harry  vastly  improved  in  spirits  and  health  from  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  little  campaign,  quite  eager  and  pleased  to  learn  his  new 
military  duties,  active,  cheerful,  and  healthy,  and  altogether  a different 
person  from  the  listless  moping  lad  who  had  dawdled  in  London  coffee- 
houses and*  Mrs.  Lambert’s  drawing-room.  The  troops  were  under 
canvass ; the  weather  was  glorious,  and  George  found  his  brother  a 
ready  pupil  in  a fine  brisk  open-air  school  of  war.  Not  a little  amused, 
the  elder  brother,  arm-in-arm  with  the  young  volunteer,  paced  the 
streets  of  the  warlike  city,  recalled  his  own  brief  military  experiences 
of  two  years  back,  and  saw  here  a much  greater  army  than  that  ill- 
fated  one  of  which  he  had  shared  the  disasters.  The  expedition,  such 
as  we  have  seen  it,  was  certainly  not  glorious,  and  yet  the  troops  and 
the  nation  were  in  high  spirits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  have  humi- 
liated the  proud  Gaul.  We  should  have  vanquished  as  well  as  humbled 
him  had  he  dared  to  appear.  What  valour,  after  all,  is  like  British 
valour  ? I daresay  some  such  expressions  have  been  heard  in  later 
times.  Not  that  I would  hint  that  our  people  brag  much  more  than 
any  other,  or  more  now  than  formerly.  Have  not  these  eyes  beheld 
the  battle-grounds  of  Leipzig,  Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo,  Blenheim, 
Bunker’s  Hill,  New  Orleans  ? What  heroic  nation  has  not  fought,  has 
not  conquered,  has  not  run  away,  has  not  bragged  in  its  turn  ? Well, 
the  British  nation  was  much  excited  by  the  glorious  victory  of  St. 
Malo.  Captured  treasures  were  sent  home  and  exhibited  in  London. 
The  people  were  so  excited,  that  more  laurels  and  more  victories  were 
demanded,  and  the  enthusiastic  army  went  forth  to  seek  some. 
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With  this  new  expedition  went  a volunteer  so  distinguished,  that  we 
must  give  him  precedence  of  all  other  amateur  soldiers  or  sailors.  This 
was  our  sailor  Prince,  H.K.H.  Prince  Edward,  who  was  conveyed  on 
hoard  the  Essex  in  the  ship’s  twelve-oared  barge,  the  standard  of 
England  flying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  admiral  with  his  flag 
and  boat  following  the  Prince’s,  and  all  the  captains  following  in 

seniority.  . . . , . 

Away  sails  the  fleet,  Harry,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  waving  his 
hat  to  his  friends  as  they  cheer  from  the  shore.  He  must  and  will 
have  his  commission  before  long.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
that,  George  thinks.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  his  little  store  to 
buy  his  brother’s  ensigncy  ; but  if  he  can  win  it  without  purchase  by 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that  were  best.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment 
reports  highly  of  his  recruit ; men  and  officers  like  him.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  a young  fellow  of  good  promise  and  spirit. 

Hip,  hip,  liuzzay  ! What  famous  news  are  these  which  arrive  ten 
days  after  the  expedition  has  sailed?  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  August 
his  Majesty’s  troops  have  effected  a landing  in  the  Bay  des  Marais,  two 
leagues  westward  of  Cherbourg,  in  the  face  of  a large  body  of  the 
enemy.  Awed  by  the  appearance  of  British  valour,  that  large  body  of 
the  enemy  has  disappeared.  Cherbourg  has  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
and  the  English  colours  are  hoisted  on  the  three  outlying  forts.  Seyen- 
and-twenty  ships  have  been  burned  in  the  harbours,  and  a prodigious 
number  of  fine  brass  cannon  taken.  As  for  your  common  iron  guns, 
we  have  destroyed  ’em,  likewise  the  basin  (about  which  the  Mounseers 
bragged  so),  and  the  two  piers  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

There  is  no  end  of  jubilation  in  London  ; just  as  Mr.  Howe’s  guns 
arrive  from  Cherbourg,  come  Mr.  Wolfe’s  colours  captured^  at  Louis- 
bourg.  The  colours  are  taken  from  Kensington  to  St.  Paul  s,  escoited 
by  four-score  life-guards  and  four-score  liorse-grenadiers  with  officeis  in 
proportion,  their  standards,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets.  At  St.  Paul  s 
they  are  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  the  West  Gate,  and  at 
that  minute — bang,  bong,  bung — the  Tower  and  Park  guns  salute 
them  ! Next  day  is  the  turn  of  the  Cherbourg  cannon  and  mortars. 
These  are  the  guns  ice  took.  Look  at  them  with  their  caning  and 
flaunting  emblems — their  lilies,  and  crowns,  and  mottoes  ! Here  they 
are,  the  Temeraire,  the  Malfaisant,  the  Vainqueur  (the  Vainqueui, 
indeed  ! a pretty  vainqueur  of  Britons !),  and  ever  so  many  more.  How 
the  people  shout  as  the  pieces  are  trailed  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion ! As  for  Hetty  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  I believe  they  are  of  opinion  that 
Harry  took  every  one  of  the  guns  himself,  dragging  them  out  of  the 
batteries,  and  destroying  the  artillerymen.  He  has  immensely  risen 
in  the  general  estimation  in  the  last  few  days.  Madame  de  Bernstein 
has  asked  about  him.  Lady  Maria  has  begged  her  dear  Cousin  George 
to  see  her,  and,  if  possible,  give  her  news  of  his  brother.  George,  who 
was  quite  the  head  of  the  family  a couple  of  months  since,  finds  him- 
self deposed,  and  of  scarce  any  account,  in  Miss  Hetty  s eyes  at  least. 
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Your  wit,  and  your  learning,  and  your  tragedies,  may  be  aU  very  well ; 
but  what  are  these  in  comparison  to  victories  and  brass  cannon  ? George 
takes  his  deposition  very  meekly.  They  are  fifteen  thousand  Britons. 
Why  should  they  not  march  and  take  Paris  itself  ? Nothing  more 
probable,  think  some  of  the  ladies.  They  embrace;  they  congratulate 
each  other  ; they  are  in  a high  state  of  excitement.  For  once,  they  long 
that  Sir  Miles  and  Lady  Warrington  were  in  town,  so  that  they  might 
pay  her  ladyship  a visit,  and  ask,  " What  do  you  say  to  your  nephew 
now,  pray  ? Has  he  not  taken  twenty-one  finest  brass  cannon ; flung 
a hundred  and  twenty  iron  guns  into  the  water,  seized  twenty-seven 
ships  in  the  harbour,  and  destroyed  the  basin  and  the  two  piers  at  the 
entrance  ? ” As  the  whole  town  rejoices  and  illuminates,  so  these 
worthy  folks  display  brilliant  red  hangings  in  their  cheeks,  and  light 
up  candles  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  in  honour  of  their  champion  and 
conqueror. 

But  now,  I grieve  to  say,  comes  a cloudy  day  after  the  fair  weather. 
The  appetite  of  our  commanders,  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  led  them 
to  think  they  had  not  feasted  enough  on  the  plunder  of  St.  Malo  ; 
and  thither,  after  staying  a brief  time  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Wight, 
the  conquerors  of  Cherbourg  returned.  They  were  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lunar,  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  from  the  place, 
and  marched  towards  it,  intending  to  destroy  it  this  time.  Mean- 
while the  harbour  of  St.  Lunar  was  found  insecure,  and  the  fleet 
moved  up  to  St.  Cas,  keeping  up  its  communication  with  the  invading 
army. 

Now  the  British  Lion  found  that  the  town  of  St.  Malo — which  he 
had  proposed  to  swallow  at  a single  mouthful — was  guarded  by  an 
army  of  French,  which  the  governor  of  Brittany  had  brought  to  the 
succour  of  his  good  to wn,  and  the  meditated  coup  de  main  being 
thus  impossible,  our  leaders  marched  for  their  ships  again,  which 
lay  duly  awaiting  our  warriors  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Cas. 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  St.  Cas’s  day  ! As  our  troops  were  march- 
ing down  to  their  ships  they  became  aware  of  an  army  following  them, 
which  the  French  governor  of  the  province  had  sent  from  Brest. 
Two-thirds  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  artillery,  were  already  embarked, 
when  the  Frenchmen  came  down  upon  the  remainder.  Four  com- 
panies of  the  First  Pcegiment  of  guards  and  the  grenadier  companies 
of  the  army,  faced  about  on  the  beach  to  await  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  remaining  troops  were  carried  off  in  the  boats.  As  the  French 
descended  from  the  heights  round  the  bay,  these  guards  and  grena- 
diers marched  out  to  attack  them,  leaving  an  excellent  position  which 
they  had  occupied — a great  dyke  raised  on  the  shore,  and  behind  which 
they  might  have  resisted  to  advantage.  And  now,  eleven  hundred  men 
were  engaged  with  six — nay,  ten  times  their  number;  and,  after 
awhile,  broke  and  made  for  the  boats  with  a sauve  qui  peut  ! Seven 
hundred  out  of  the  eleven  were  killed,  drowned,  or  taken  prisoners — 
the  general  himself  was  killed — and,  ah  ! where  were  the  volunteers  ? 
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A man  of  peace  myself,  and  little  intelligent  of  tlie  practice  or  the 
details  of  war,  I own  I think  less  of  the  engaged  troops  than  of  the 
people  they  leave  behind.  Jack  the  Guardsman  and  La  Tulipe  of 
the  Royal  Bretagne  are  face  to  face,  and  striving  to  knock  each 
other’s  brains  out.  Bon  ! It  is  their  nature  to — like  the  bears  and  lions — 
and  we  will  not  say  Heaven,  but  some  Power  or  other  has  made  them 
so  to  do.  But  the  girl  of  Tower  Hill,  who  hung  on  Jack’s  neck  before 
he  departed  ; and  the  lass  at  Quimper,  who  gave  the  Frenchman  his 
briile-gueule  and  tobacco-box  before  he  departed  on  the  noir  trajet ? 
What  have  you  done,  poor  little  tender  hearts,  that  you  should  grieve 
so  ? My  business  is  not  with  the  army,  but  with  the  people  left  behind. 
What  a fine  state  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  must  be  in,  when  she  hears 
of  the  disaster  to  the  troops  and  the  slaughter  of  the  grenadier  com- 
panies ! What  grief  and  doubt  are  in  George  Warrington’s  breast ; 
what  commiseration  in  Martin  Lambert’s,  as  he  looks  into  his  little 
girl’s  face  and  reads  her  piteous  story  there  ? Howe,  the  brave  com- 
modore, rowing  in  his  barge  under  the  enemy’s  fire,  has  rescued  with 
his  boats  scores  and  scores  of  our  flying  people.  More  are  drowned  ; 
hundreds  are  prisoners,  or  shot  on  the  beach.  Among  these,  where  is 
our  Virginian  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

soldier’s  return. 

REAT  Powers  ! will 
the  vain-glory  of  men, 
especially  of  French- 
men, never  cease  ? 
Will  it  be  believed, 
that  after  the  action 
of  St.  Cas  — a mere 
affair  of  cutting  off  a 
rear-guard,  as  you  are 
aware — they  were  so 
unfeeling  as  to  fire 
away  I don’t  know  how 
much  powder  at  the 
Invalides  at  Paris,  and 
brag  and  bluster  over 
-our  misfortune  ? Is 
there  any  magnanimity 
in  hallooing  and  liuz- 
zaying  because  five  or 
six  hundred  brave  fel- 
lows have  been  caught 
by  ten  thousand  on  a 
sea-shore,  and  that  fate  has  overtaken  them  which  is  said  to  befall 
the  hindmost  ? I had  a mind  to  design  an  authentic  picture  of  the 
rejoicings  at  London  upon  our  glorious  success  at  St.  Malo.  I 
fancied  the  polished  guns  dragged  in  procession  by  our  gallant 
tars ; the  stout  horse-grenadiers  prancing  by ; the  mob  waving  hats, 
roaring  cheers,  picking  pockets,  and  our  friends  in  a balcony  in 
Fleet  Street  looking  on  and  blessing  this  scene  of  British  triumph. 
But  now  that  the  French  Invalides  have  been  so  vulgar  as  to 
imitate  the  Tower,  and  set  up  their  St.  Cas  against  our  St.  Malo,  I 
scorn  to  allude  to  the  stale  subject.  I say  Nolo,  not  Malo:  content, 
for  my  part,  if  Harry  has  returned  from  one  expedition  and  t’other 
with  a whole  skin.  And  have  I ever  said  he  was  so  much  as 
bruised  ? Have  I not,  for  fear  of  exciting  my  fair  young  reader, 
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said  that  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life  ? The  sea  air 
had  browned  his  cheek,  and  the  ball  whistling  by  his  side-curl  had 
spared  it.  The  ocean  had  wet  his  gaiters  and  other  garments,  without 
swallowing  up  his  body.  He  had,  it  is  true,  shown  the  lapels  of  his 
coat  to  the  enemy ; but  for  as  short  a time  as  possible,  withdrawing 
out  of  their  sight  as  quick  as  might  be.  And  what,  pray,  are  lapels 
but  reverses  ? Coats  have  them,  as  well  as  men  ; and  our  duty  is  to 
wear  them  with  courage  and  good-humour. 

“ I can  tell  you,”  said  Harry,  “ we  all  had  to  run  for  it ; and  when 
our  line  broke,  it  was  he  who  could  get  to  the  boats  who  was  most 
lucky.  The  French  horse  and  foot  pursued  us  down  to  the  sea,  and 
were  mingled  among  us,  cutting  our  men  down,  and  bayoneting  them 
on  the  ground.  Poor  Armytage  was  shot  in  advance  of  me,  and  fell ; 
and  I took  him  up  and  staggered  through  the  surf  to  a boat.  It  was 
lucky  that  the  sailors  in  our  boat  weren’t  afraid ; for  the  shot  weie 
whistling  about  their  ears,  breaking  the  blades  of  their  oars,  and 
riddling  their  flag  with  shot;  but  the  officer  in  command  was  as  cool 
as  if  he  had  been  drinking  a bowl  of  punch  at  Portsmouth,  which  we 
had  one  on  landing,  I can  promise  you.  Poor  Sir  John  was  less 
lucky  than  me.  He  never  lived  to  reach  the  ship,  and  the  sen-ice  has 
lost  a fine  soldier,  and  Miss  Howe  a true  gentleman  to  her  husband. 
There  must  be  these  casualties,  you  see  ; and  his  brother  gets  the  pro- 
motion, — the  baronetcy.” 

“It  is  of  the  poor  lady  I am  thinking,”  says  Miss  Hetty  (to  whom 
haply  our  volunteer  is  telling  his  story) ; “ and  the  King.  Why  did 
the  King  encourage  Sir  John  Armytage  to  go  ? A gentleman  could  not 
refuse  a command  from  such  a quarter.  And  now  the  poor  gentleman 
is  dead  ! 0 what  a state  his  Majesty  must  he  in  ! ” 

“ X have  no  doubt  his  Majesty  will  be  in  a deep  state  of  grief,  says 
Papa,  wagging  his  head. 

“ Now  you  are  laughing  ! Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  when  a gentleman 
dies  in  his  service,  almost  at  his  feet,  the  King  of  Lngland  won  t feel 
for  him  ?”  Hetty  asks.  “ If  I thought  that,  I vow  I would  be  for  the 

Pretender ! ” „ 

“ The  sauce-box  would  make  a pretty  little  head  for  Temple  Bar, 
says  the  General,  who  could  see  Miss  Hetty’s  meaning  behind  her 
words,  and  was  aware  in  what  a tumult  of  remorse,  of  consternation, 
of  gratitude  that  the  danger  was  over,  the  little  heart  was  beating. 

“ No,”  says  he,  “ my  dear.  Were  kings  to  weep  for  every  soldier, 
what  a life  you  would  make  for  them ! I think  better  of  his  Majesty 
than  to  suppose  him  so  weak ; and,  if  Miss  Hester  Lambert  got  her 
Pretender,  I doubt  whether  she  would  be  any  the  happier.  That 
family  was  never  famous  for  too  much  feeling.” 

“ But  if  the  King  sent  Harry — I mean  Sir  J olin  Armytage — actually 
to  the  war  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  oughtn’t  his  Majesty  to  repent 
very  much  ?”  asks  the  young  lady. 

“ If  Harry  had  fallen,  no  doubt  the  Court  would  have  gone  into 
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mourning : as  it  is,  gentlemen  anil  ladies  were  in  coloured  clothes 
yesterday ,”  remarks  the  General. 

“ Why  should  we  not  make  bonfires  for  a defeat,  and  put  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  after  a victory  ?”  asks  George.  “ I protest  I don  t want 
to  thank  Heaven  for  helping  us  to  burn  the  ships  at  Cherbourg.” 

“ Yes  you  do,  George  ! Not  that  I have  a right  to  speak,  and  you 
ain’t  ever  so  much  cleverer.  But  when  your  country  wins  you  re  glad 
— I know  I am.  When  I run  away  before  Frenchmen  I’m  ashamed — 
I can’t  help  it,  though  I done  it,”  says  Harry.  " It  don’t  seem  to  me 
right  somehow  that  Englishmen  should  have  to  do  it,”  he  added, 
gravely.  And  George  smiled ; but  did  not  choose  to  ask  his  brother 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  Frenchman’s  opinion. 

" ’Tis  a bad  business,”  continued  Harry,  gravely  ; “ but  ’tis  lucky 
’twas  no  worse.  The  story  about  the  French  is,  that  their  governor, 
the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  was  rather  what  you  call  a moistened  chicken . 
Our  whole  retreat  might  have  been  cut  off,  only,  to  be  sure,  we  our- 
selves were  in  a mighty  hurry  to  move.  The  French  local  militia 
behaved  famous,  I am  happy  to  say ; and  there  was  ever  so  many 
gentlemen  volunteers  with  ’em,  who  showed,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in 
the  front.  They  say  the  Chevalier  of  Tour  d’ Auvergne  engaged  in 
spite  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon’s  orders.  Officers  told  us,  who  came  off 
with  a list  of  our  prisoners  and  wounded  to  General  Bligh  and  Lord 
Howe.  He  is  a lord  now,  since  the  news  came  of  his  brother’s  death 
to  home,  George.  He  is  a brave  fellow,  whether  lord  or  commoner.” 

“ And  his  sister  who  was  to  have  married  poor  Sir  John  Armytage, 
think  what  her  state  must  be!”  sighs  Miss  Hetty,  who  has  grown  of 
late  so  sentimental. 

“ And  his  mother!”  cries  Mrs.  Lambert.  “ * Have  you  seen  her 
ladyship’s  address  in  the  papers  to  the  electors  of  Nottingham  ? ‘ Lord 
Howe  being  now  absent  upon  the  publick  service,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howe  with  his  regiment  at  Louisbourg,  it  rests  upon  me  to 
beg  the  favour  of  your  votes  and  interests  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howe  may  supply  the  place  of  his  late  brother  as  your  representative 
in  Parliament.’  Isn’t  this  a gallant  woman?” 

“ A Laconic  woman,”  says  George. 

“ How  can  sons  help  being  brave  who  have  been  nursed  by  such  a 
mother  as  that?”  asks  the  General. 

Our  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 

“ If  one  of  us  were  to  fall  in  defence  of  his  country,  we  have  a 
mother  in  Sparta  who  would  think  and  write  so  too,”  says  George. 

“ If  Sparta  is  anywhere  Virginia  wray,  I reckon  we  have,”  remarks 
Mr.  Harry.  " And  to  think  that  we  should  both  of  us  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  both  of  us  been  wThipped  by  him,  brother ! ” he  adds  pen- 
sively. 

Hetty  looks  at  him,  and  thinks  of  him  only  as  he  was  the  other  day, 
tottering  through  the  water  towards  the  boats,  his  comrade  bleeding 
on  his  shoulder,  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  the  shot  flying  round.  And  it 
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was  she  who  drove  him  into  the  danger  ! Her  words  provoked  him. 
He  never  rebukes  her  now  he  is  returned.  Except  when  asked,  he 
scarcely  speaks  about  his  adventures  at  all.  He  is  \eiy  gra\e  and 
courteous  with  Hetty  ; with  the  rest  of  the  family  especially  frank  and 
tender.  But  those  taunts  of  hers  wounded  him.  “ Little  hand  ! ” his 
looks  and  demeanor  seem  to  say,  “ thou  shouldst  not  have  been 
lifted  against  me  ! It  is  ill  to  scorn  anyone,  much  more  one  who  lias 
been  so  devoted  to  you  and  all  yours.  I may  not  he  over  quick  of  wit, 
hut  in  as  far  as  the  heart  goes,  I am  the  equal  of  the  best,  and 
the  best  of  my  heart  your  family  has  had.” 

Harry’s  wrong,  and  his  magnanimous  endurance  of  it,  served  lnm  to 
regain  in  Miss  Hetty’s  esteem  that  place  which  he  had  lost  during  the 
previous  months’  inglorious  idleness.  The  respect  which  the  fair  pay 
to  the  brave  she  gave  him.  She  was  no  longer  pert  hi  her  answers,  or 
sarcastic  in  her  observations  regarding  his  conduct.  In  a word,  she 
was  a humiliated,  an  altered,  an  improved  Miss  Hetty. 

And  all  the  world  seemed  to  change  towards  Harry,  as  he  towards  the 
world.  He  was  no  longer  sulky  and  indolent : he  no  more  desponded 
about  himself,  or  defied  his  neighbours.  The  colonel  of  liis  regiment 
reported  his  behaviour  as  exemplar}-,  and  recommended  him  for  one 
of  the  commissions  vacated  by  the  casualties  during  the  expedition. 
Unlucky  as  its  termination  was,  it  at  least  was  fortunate  to  him. 
His  brother  volunteers,  when  they  came  back  to  St.  James’s  Street, 
reported  highly  of  his  behaviour.  These  volunteers  and  tliek  actions 
were  the  theme  of  everybody’s  praise.  Had  he  been  a general  com- 
manding, and  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Sir  John  Armytage  could 
scarce  have  had  more  sympathy  than  that  which  the  nation  showed 
him.  The  papers  teemed  with  letters  about  him,  and  men  of  wit  and 
sensibility  vied  with  each  other  in  composing  epitaphs  in  his  honour. 
The  fate  of  his  affianced  bride  was  bewailed.  She  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  sister  of  the  brave  commodore  who  had  just  returned  from 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  eldei 
brother,  an  officer  as  gallant  as  himself,  who  had  just  fallen  in 
America. 

My  Lord  Howe  was  heard  to  speak  in  special  praise  of  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, and  so  he  had  a handsome  share  of  the  fashion  and  favour  which 
the  town  now-  bestowed  on  the  volunteers.  Doubtless  there  were 
thousands  of  men  employed  who  were  as  good  as  they  : but  the  English 
ever  love  their  gentlemen,  and  love  that  they  should  distinguish  them- 
selves; and  these  volunteers  were  voted  Paladins  and  heroes  by  common 
accord.  As  our  young  noblemen  will,  they  accepted  their  popularity 
very  affably.  White’s  and  Almack’s  illuminated  when  they  returned, 
and  St.  James’s  embraced  its  young  knights.  Harry  was  restored  to 
full  favour  amongst  them.  Their  hands  were  held  out  eagerly  to  him 
again.  Even  his  relations  congratulated  him  ; and  there  came  a letter 
from  Castlewood,  whither  Aunt  Bernstein  had  by  this  time  betaken 
herself,  containing  praises  of  his  valour,  and  a pretty  little  bank-bill,  as 
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a token  of  his  affectionate  aunt’s  approbation.  This  was  under  my 
Lord  Castlewood’s  frank,  who  sent  his  regards  to  both  his  kinsmen, 
and  an  offer  of  the  hospitality  of  his  countiy  house,  if  they  were 
minded  to  come  to  him.  And  besides  this,  there  came  to  him  a private 
letter  through  the  post — not  very  well  spelt,  but  in  a handwriting 
which  Harry  smiled  to  see  again,  in  which  his  affectionate  cousin, 
Maria  Esmond,  told  him  she  always  loved  to  hear  his  praises  (which 
were  in  everybody’s  mouth  now),  and  sympathised  in  his  good  or  evil 
fortune ; and  that,  whatever  occurred  to  him,  she  begged  to  keep  a 
little  place  in  his  heart.  Parson  Sampson,  she  wrote,  had  preached  a 
beautiful  sermon  about  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  noble  actions  of  men 
who  volunteered  to  face  battle  and  danger  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Indeed,  the  Chaplain  wrote  himself,  presently,  a letter  full 
of  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  saluted  Mr.  Harry  as  his  friend,  his 
benefactor,  his  glorious  hero.  Even  Sir  Miles  Warrington  dispatched 
a basket  of  game  from  Norfolk : and  one  bird  (shot  sitting),  with  love 
to  my  cousin,  had  a string  and  paper  round  the  leg,  and  was  sent  as 
the  first  victim  of  young  Miles’s  fowling-piece. 

And  presently,  with  joy  beaming  in  his  countenance,  Mr.  Lambert 
came  to  visit  his  young  friends  at  their  lodgings  in  Southampton  Row, 
and  announced  to  them  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington  was  forthwith  to 
be  gazetted  as  Ensign  in  the  Second  Battalion  of  Kingsley’s,  the  20tli 
Regiment,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  which  now 
at  this  time  was  formed  into  a separate  regiment,  the  67tli.  Its  colonel 
was  not  with  his  regiment  during  its  expedition  to  Brittany.  He  was 
away  at  Cape  Breton,  and  was  engaged  in  capturing  those  guns  at 
Louisbourg,  of  which  the  arrival  in  England  had  caused  such 
exultation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  WE  GO  A-COURTING. 

OME  of  ray  amiable  readers 
no  doubt  are  in  the  custom  of 
visiting  that  famous  garden  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  finned,  feathered, 
four-footed  fellow-creatures,  are 
accommodated  with  board  and 
lodging,  in  return  for  which 
they  exhibit  themselves  for  our 
instruction  and  amusement : and 
there,  as  a mans  business  and 
private  thoughts  follow  him 
everywhere,  and  mix  themselves 
with  all  life  and  nature  round 
about  him,  I found  myself, 
whilst  looking  at  some  fish  in 
the  aquarium,  still  actually 
thinking  of  our  friends  the 
Virginians.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  motion-masters  I ever 
beheld,  sweeping  through  his 
green  bath  in  harmonious  curves, 
now  turning  his  black  glistening  back  to  me,  now  exhibiting  his  fair 
white  chest,  in  every  movement  active  and  graceful,  turned  out  to  be 
our  old  homely  friend  the  flounder,  whom  we  have  all  gobbled  up  out 
of  his  bath  of  water  soucliy  at  Greenwich,  without  having  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  was  a beauty. 

As  is  the  race  of  man,  so  is  the  race  of  flounders.  If  you  can  but 
see  the  latter  in  his  right  element,  you  may  view  him  agile,  healthy, 
and  comely:  put  him  out  of  his  place,  and  behold  his  beauty  is  gone, 
his  motions  are  disgraceful : he  flaps  the  unfeeling  ground  ridiculous  y 
with  his  tail,  and  will  presently  gasp  his  feeble  life  out.  Take  him  up 
tenderly,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  cast  him  into  his  native  Thames 
agajn_J — . But  stop  : I believe  there  is  a certain  proverb  about  fish 
out  of  water,  and  that  other  profound  naturalists  have  remarked  on 
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them  before  me.  Now  Harry  Warrington  had  been  floundering  for 
ever  so  long  a time  past,  and  out  of  his  proper  element.  As  soon  as  he 
found  it,  health,  strength,  spirits,  energy,  returned  to  him,  and  with 
the  tap  of  the  epaulet  on  his  shoulder  he  sprang  up  an  altered  being. 
He  delighted  in  his  new  profession ; he  engaged  in  all  its  details,  and 
mastered  them  with  eager  quickness.  Had  I the  skill  of  my  friend 
Lorrequer,  I would  follow  the  other  Harry  into  camp,  and  see  him  on 
the  march,  at  the  mess,  on  the  parade-ground ; I would  have  many  a 
carouse  with  him  and  his  companions ; I would  cheerfully  live 
with  him  under  the  tents ; I would  knowingly  explain  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  war,  and  all  the  details  of  the  life  military.  As  it  is, 
the  reader  must  please,*  out  of  his  experience  and  imagination,  to  fill  in 
the  colours  of  the  pictui’e  of  which  I can  give  but  meagre  hints  and 
outlines,  and,  above  all,  fancy  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  in  his  new  red 
coat  and  yellow  facings,  very  happy  to  bear  the  King’s  colours,  and 
pleased  to  learn  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  new  profession. 

As  each  young  man  delighted  in  the  excellence  of  the  other,  and 
cordially  recognised  his  brother’s  superior  qualities,  George,  we  may  he 
sure,  was  proud  of  Harry’s  success,  and  rejoiced  in  his  returning  good 
fortune.  He  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  mother  in  Virginia,  re- 
counting all  the  praises  which  he  had  heard  of  Harry,  and  which  his 
brother’s  modesty,  George  knew,  would  never  allow  him  to  repeat.  He 
described  how  Harry  had  won  his  own  first  step  in  the  army,  and  how 
he,  George,  would  ask  his  mother  leave  to  share  with  her  the  expense 
of  purchasing  a higher  rank  for  him. 

Nothing,  said  George,  would  give  him  a greater  delight,  than  to 
be  able  to  help  his  brother,  and  the  more  so,  as,  by  his  sudden  return 
into  life  as  it  were,  he  had  deprived  Harry  of  an  inheritance  which 
he  had  legitimately  considered  as  his  own.  Labouring  under  that  mis- 
conception Harry  had  indulged  in  greater  expenses  than  he  ever  would 
have  thought  of  incurring  as  a younger  brother ; and  George  thought 
it  was  but  fair,  and,  as  it  were,  as  a thank-offering  for  his  own  deliver- 
ance, that  he  should  contribute  liberally  to  any  scheme  for  his  brother’s 
advantage. 

And  now,  having  concluded  his  statement  respecting  Harry’s  affairs, 
George  took  occasion  to  speak  of  his  own,  and  addressed  his  honoured 
mother  on  a point  which  very  deeply  concerned  himself.  She  was  aware 
that  the  best  friends  he  and  his  brother  had  found  in  England,  were  the 
good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  latter  Madam  Esmond’s  school-fellow 
of  earlier  years.  Where  their  own  blood  relations  had  been  worldly 
and  unfeeling,  these  true  friends  had  ever  been  generous  and  kind.  The 
General  was  respected  by  the  whole  army,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  No  mother’s  affection  could  have  been  more  touching  than 
Mrs.  Lambert’s  for  both  Madam  Esmond’s  children  ; and  now,  wrote 
Mr.  George,  he  himself  had  formed  an  attachment  for  the  elder  Miss 
Lambert,  on  which  he  thought  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended,  and 
which  he  besought  his  honoured  mother  to  approve.  He  had  made  no 
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precise  offers  to  the  young  lady  or  her  parents  ; hut  he  jas  bound  to  say 
that  he  had  made  little  disguise  of  Ins  sentiments,  and  that  the  young 
lady,  as  well  as  her  parents,  seemed  favourable  to  him.  She  had  been 
so  admirable  and  exemplary  a daughter  to  her  own  mother,  that  he  fc 
sure  she  would  do  her  duty  by  his.  In  a word,  Mr.  W arrmgton 
described  the  young  lady  as  a model  of  perfection,  and  expiessed  Ins 
firm  belief  that  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  own  future  life  depended 
upon  possessing  or  losing  her.  Why  do  you  not  produce  this  letter  ? 
haply  asks  some  sentimental  reader,  of  the  present  Editor  who  has  said 
how  he  has  the  whole  Warrington  correspondence  in  his  hands.  Why 
not  f Because  ’tis  cruel  to  babble  the  secrets  of  a young  man  s love  , to 
overhear  his  incoherent  vows  and  wild  raptures,  and  to  note,  in  cold  blood, 
the  secrets-it  may  be,  the  folhes-of  his  passion.  Shah  we w 
dropper  at  twilight  embrasures,  count  sighs  and  hand-shakes,  botfie  hot 
tears : lay  our  stethoscope  on  delicate  young  breasts,  and  feel  the 
heart  thmbs  ? I protest,  for  one,  love  is  sacred.  Wherever  I see  it  as 
one  sometimes  may  in  this  world)  shooting  suddenly  out  of  two  pair 
of  eves;  or  glancing  sadly  even  from  one  pair ; or  looking  down  fiom  the 
mother  to  the  baby  in  her  lap ; or  from  papa  at  Ins  girl  s liappiness  as 
she  is  whirling  round  the  room  with  the  captain ; or  from  John  Andei- 
son,  as  his  old  wife  comes  into  the  room— the  bonne  vieiUe,  the  ever- 
neerless  among  women  ; wherever  we  see  that  signal,  1 say,  let  us 
salute  it.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  kiss  and  tell,  but  to  tell  about  kisses. 
Everybody  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  mystery,— hush  about  it. 
Down  with  him  qui  Deo;  sacrum  vulgarit  arcana;.  Beware  how  you 
dine  with  him,  he  will  print  your  private  talk : as  sure  as  you  sail  with 

him,  he  will  throw  you  over.  , 

Whilst  Harry’s  love  of  battle  lias  led  him  to  smell  powder  to  rus 
upon  reluctantes  dracones,  and  to  carry  wounded  comrades  out  of  fire, 
George  has  been  pursuing  an  amusement  much  more  peaceful  and 
delightful  to  him  ; penning  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s  eye-brow,  mayhap  ; 
pacin'*  in  the  darkness  under  her  window,  and  watching  the  little  lamp 
which  shone  upon  her  in  her  chamber  ; finding  all  sorts  of  pretexts 

for  sending  little  notes  which  don’t  seem  to  require  little  answers,  but 

get  them  ; culling  bits  out  of  his  favourite  poets,  and  flowers  out  of 
Covent  Garden  for  somebody’s  special  adornment  and  pleasure  ; walking 
to  St.  James’s  Church,  singing  very  likely  out  of  the  same  Prayer-book, 
and  never  healing  one  word  of  the  sermon,  so  much  do  other  thoughts 
engross  him ; being  prodigiously  affectionate  to  all  Miss  Hetty  s 
relations— to  her  little  brother  and  sister  at  school;  to  the  elder  at 
college ; to  Miss  Hetty  with  whom  he  engages  in  gay  passages  ot  wit ; 
and,  to  Mamma,  who  is  half  in  love  with  him  herself,  Martin  Lambert 
says;  for  if  fathers  are  sometimes  sulky  at  the  appearance  ot  the 
destined  son-in-law,  is  it  not  a fact  that  mothers  become  sentimental 

and,  as  it  were,  love  their  own  loves  over  again  ? 

Gumbo  and  Sady  are  for  ever  on  the  trot  between  Southampton  Low 
and  Dean  Street.  In  the  summer  months  all  sorts  of  junketings 
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and  pleasure-parties  are  devised  ; and  there  are  countless  proposals  to 
go  to  Ranelagh,  to  Hampstead,  to  Vauxhall,  to  Marylebone  Gardens, 
and  what  not.  George  wants  the  famous  tragedy  copied  out  fair  for 
the  stage,  and  who  can  write  such  a beautiful  Italian  hand  as  Miss 
Theo.  As  the  sheets  pass  to  and  fro  they  are  accompanied  by  little 
notes  of  thanks,  of  interrogation,  of  admiration,  always.  See,  here  is 
the  packet,  marked  in  Warrington’s  neat  hand,  “ T’s  letters,  1758-9.” 
Shall  we  open  them  and  reveal  their  tender  secrets  to  the  public  gaze  ? 
Those  virgin  words  were  whispered  for  one  ear  alone.  Years  after  they 
were  written,  the  husband  read,  no  doubt,  with  sweet  pangs  of  remem- 
brance, the  fond  lines  addressed  to  the  lover.  It  were  a sacrilege 
to  show  the  pair  to  public  eyes : only  let  kind  readers  be  pleased 
to  take  our  word  that  the  young  lady’s  letters  are  modest  and  pure, 
the  gentleman’s  most  respectful  and  tender.  In  fine,  you  see,  we 
have  said  very  little  about  it ; but,  in  these  few  last  months,  Mr. 
George  Warrington  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  found  the 
woman  of  women.  She  mayn’t  be  the  most  beautiful.  Why,  there  is 
Cousin  Flora,  there  is  Coelia,  and  Ardelia,  and  a hundred  more,  who 
are  ever  so  much  more  handsome  : but  her  sweet  face  pleases  him  better 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  She  mayn’t  be  the  most  clever,  but  her 
voice  is  the  dearest  and  pleasantest  to  hear  ; and  in  her  company  he  is 
so  clever  himself ; he  has  such  fine  thoughts  ; he  uses  such  eloquent 
words  ; he  is  so  generous,  noble,  witty,  that  no  wonder  he  delights  in 
it.  And,  in  regard  to  the  young  lady, — as  thank  Heaven  I never  thought 
so  ill  of  women  as  to  suppose  them  to  be  just, — we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  amount  of  wit,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty,  of  valour,  of  virtue  with 
which  she  does  not  endow  her  young  hero. 

When  George’s  letter  reached  home,  we  may  fancy  that  it  created  no 
small  excitement  in  the  little  circle  round  Madam  Esmond’s  fireside. 
So  he  was  in  love,  and  wished  to  marry  ! It  was  but  natural,  and  would 
keep  him  out  of  harm’s  way.  If  he  proposed  to  unite  himself  wfitli 
a w'ell-bred  Christian  young  woman,  Madam  saw  no  harm. 

“ I knew  they  would  be  setting  their  caps  at  him,”  says  Mountain. 
“ They  fancy  that  his  wealth  is  as  great  as  his  estate.  He  does  not 
say  whether  the  young  lady  has  money.  I fear  otherwise.” 

“ People  would  set  their  caps  at  him  here,  I dare  say,”  says  Madam 
Esmond,  grimly  looking  at  her  dependant,  “ and  try  and  catch  Mr. 
Esmond  Warrington  for  their  own  daughters,  who  are  no  richer  than 
Miss  Lambert  may  be.” 

“ I suppose  your  ladyship  means  me  ! ” says  Mountain.  “ My 
Fanny  is  poor,  as  you  say ; and  ’tis  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of 
her  poverty ! ” 

“ I said  people  would  set  their  caps  at  him.  If  the  cap  fits  you, 
tant  pis ! as  my  papa  used  to  say.” 

“ You  think,  Madam,  I am  scheming  to  keep  George  for  my 
daughter  ? I thank  you,  on  my  word  ! A good  opinion  you  seem  to 
have  of  us  after  the  years  we  have  lived  together ! ” 

VOL.  II. 
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“ My  dear  Mountain,  I know  you  much  better  than  to  suppose  you 
could  ever  fancy  your  daughter  would  be  a suitable  match  for  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Esmond’s  rank  and  station,”  says  Madam,  with  much 

dignity.  . ,r 

«« Fanny  Parker  was  as  good  as  Molly  Benson  at  school,  and  ±lt. 
Mountain’s  daughter  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Lambert’s!”  Mrs.  Mountain 

cries  out.  ..  . 

“ Then  you  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  my  son?  1 shall  write  to 
Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  and  say  how  sorry  I am  that  you  should  be 
disappointed!”  says  the  mistress  of  Castlewood.  And  we,  for  our 
parts,  may  suppose  that  Mrs.  Mountain  was  disappointed,  and  had 
some  ambitious  views  respecting  her  daughter — else,  why  should  she 
have  been  so  angry  at  the  notion  of  Mr.  Warrington  s marriage  ? 

In  reply  to  her  son,  Madam  Esmond  wrote  back  that  she  was  pleased 
with  the  fraternal  love  George  exhibited  ; that  it  was  indeed  but  right 
in  some  measure  to  compensate  Harry,  whose  expectations  had  led  him 
to  adopt  a more  costly  mode  of  life  than  he  would  have  entered  on  had 
he  known  he  was  only  a younger  son.  And  with  respect  to  purchasing 
his  promotion,  she  would  gladly  halve  the  expense  with  Harry  s elder 
brother,  being  thankful  to  think  his  own  gallantry  had  won  him  his 
first  step.  This  bestowal  of  George’s  money,  Madam  Esmond  added, 
was  at  least  much  more  satisfactory  than  some  other  extravagances  to 


which  she  would  not  advert. 

The  other  extravagance  to  which  Madam  alluded  was  the  payment 
of  the  ransom  to  the  French  captain’s  family,  to  which  tax  Georges 
mother  never  would  choose  to  submit.  She  had  a determined  spirit  of 
her  own,  which  her  son  inherited.  His  persistence  she  called  pride 
and  obstinacy.  What  she  thought  of  her  own  pertinacity,  her  biographer 
who  lives  so  far  from  her  time  does  not  pretend  to  say.  Only  I daresay 
people  a hundred  years  ago  pretty  much  resembled  their  grandchildren 
of  the  present  date,  and  loved  to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  make 

others  follow  it.  • . , 

Now,  after  paying  his  own  ransom,  his  brothers  debts,  and  halt  the 
price  for  his  promotion,  George  calculated  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  private  patrimony  would  be  swallowed  up : nevertheless  he  made 
the  sacrifice  with  a perfect  good  heart.  His  good  mother  always  en- 
joined him  in  her  letters  to  remember  who  his  grandfather  was,  and  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  family  accordingly.  She  gave  him  various 
commissions  to  purchase  goods  in  England,  and  though  she  as  yet  had 
sent  him  very  trifling  remittances,  she  alluded  so  constantly  to  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  Esmonds,  to  her  desire  that  he  should  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  that  illustrious  family ; she  advised  him  so  peremptorily 
and  frequently  to  appear  in  the  first  society  of  the  country,  to  frequent 
the  Court  where  his  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  move,  and  to 
appear  always  in  the  world  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  name,  that 
George  made  no  doubt  his  mother’s  money  would  be  forthcoming  when 
his  own  ran  short,  and  generously  obeyed  her  injunctions  as  to  his  style 
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of  life.  I find  m the  Esmond  papers  of  this  period,  bills  for  genteel 
entertainments,  tailors’  bills  for  Court  suits  supplied,  and  liveries  for 
his  honours  negro  servants  and  chairmen,  horse-dealers’ receipts,  and 
so  forth  ; and  am  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  elder  of  our  Virginians 
was  also  after  a while  living  at  a considerable  expense. 

He  was  not  wild  or  extravagant  like  his  brother.  There  was  no  talk 
of  gambling  or  race-horses  against  Mr.  George ; his  table  was  liberal, 
his  equipages  handsome,  his  purse  always  full,  the  estate  to  which  he 
\\as  eir  was  mown  to  be  immense.  I mention  these  circumstances 
because  they  may  probably  have  influenced  the  conduct  both  of  George 
and  his  friends  m that  very  matter  concerning  which,  as  I have  said, 
he  and  his  mother  had  been  just  corresponding.  The  young  heir  of 
V lrginia  was  travelling  for  his  pleasure  and  improvement  in  foreign 
ungi  0111s.  lc  Queen,  his  mother,  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  his 
Highness,  and  constantly  enjoined  him  to  act  as  became  his  lofty  station. 
There  couid  be  no  doubt  from  her  letters  that  she  desired  he  should  live 
liberally  and  magnificently.  He  was  perpetually  making  purchases  at 
his  parents  order.  She  had  not  settled  as  yet ; on  the  contrary,  she 
had  wrote  out  by  the  last  mail  for  twelve  new  sets  of  waggon-harness, 

a“4  an  °*'gan  th,at  play  fourteen  specified  psalm-tunes : which 

articles  George  dutifully  ordered.  She  had  not  paid  as  yet,  and  might 
not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  eventually,  of  course,  she  would  : and  Mr. 
Warrington  never  thought  of  troubling  his  friends  about  these  calcu- 
lations, or  discussing  with  them  his  mother’s  domestic  affairs.  Thev, 
on  their  side,  took  for  granted  that  he  was  in  a state  of  competence  and 
ease,  and,  without  being  mercenary  folks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  were 
no  doubt  pleased  to  see  an  attachment  growing  up  between  their 
daughter  and  a young  gentleman  of  such  good  principles,  talents, 
family,  and  expectations.  There  was  honesty  'in  all  Mr.  Esmond 
Warrington  s words  and  actions,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  the  world  a 
certain  grandeur  and  simplicity,  which  showed  him  to  be  a true  gentle- 
man. Somewhat  cold  and  haughty  in  his  demeanor  to  strangers, 
especially  towards  the  great,  he  was  not  in  the  least  supercilious  - he 
was  perfectly  courteous  towards  women,  and  with  those  people  whom 
he  loved,  especially  kind,  amiable,  lively,  and  tender. 

No  wonder  that  one  young  woman  we  know  of  got  to  think  him  the 
best  man  in  all  the  world— alas  ! not  even  excepting  Papa.  A great 
love  felt  by  a man  towards  a woman  makes  him  better,  as  ’regards  her, 
than  all  other  men.  We  have  said  that  George  used  to  wonder  himself 
when  lie  found  how  witty,  how  eloquent,  how  wise  he  was,  when  he 
talked  with  the  fiur  young  creature  whose  heart  had  become  all  his. 
....  1 say  we  will  not  again  listen  to  their  love  whispers.  Those 
soft  words  do  not  bear  being  written  down.  If  you  please— good  sir, 
or  madam,  who  are  sentimentally  inclined— lay  down  the  book  and 
think  over  certain  things  for  yourself.  You  may  be  ever  so  old  now  ; 

u you  remem  er.  It  may  be  all  dead  and  buried  ; but  in  a moment, 
up  it  springs  out  of  its  grave,  and  looks,  and  smiles,  and  whispers  as  of 
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yore  when  it  clung  to  your  arm,  and  dropped  fresli  tears  on  your  heart* 
It  is  here,  and  alive,  did  1 say  ? 0 far,  far  away ! 0 lonely  hearth 

and  cold  ashes  ! Here  is  the  vase,  but  the  roses  are  gone  ; here  is  the 
shore,  and  yonder  the  ship  was  moored  ; but  the  anchors  are  up,  and 
it  has  sailed  away  for  ever. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  This,  however,  is  mere  sentimen- 
tality ; and  as  regards  George  and  Tlieo,  is  neither  here  nor  there* 
What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  the  young  lady’s  family  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  between  her  and  Mr.  Warrington  ; 
and  though  he  had  not  as  yet  asked  the  decisive  question,  everybody 
else  knew  what  the  answer  would  be  when  it  came. 

Mamma  perhaps  thought  the  question  was  a long  time  coming. 

“ Psha  ! my  dear!”  says  the  General.  “There  is  time  enough  in 
all  conscience.  Theo  is  not  much  more  than  seventeen  ; George,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  under  forty  ; and,  besides,  he  must  have  time  to  write 
to  Virginia,  and  ask  Mamma.” 

“ But  suppose  she  refuses  ?” 

“ That  will  be  a bad  day  for  old  and  young,”  says  the  General. 
“ Let  us  rather  say,  suppose  she  consents,  my  love  ? I can  t fancy 
anybody  in  the  world  refusing  Theo  anything  she  lias  set  her  ^ heart 
on,”  adds  the  father  : “ and  I am  sure  ’tis  bent  upon  this  match.” 

So  they  all  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  until  an  answer  from 
Madam  Esmond  should  arrive ; and  trembled  lest  the  French  privateers 
should  take  the  packet-ship  by  which  the  precious  letter  was  conveyed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IN  WHICH  A TRAGEDY  IS  ACTED,  AND  TWO  MORE  ARE  BEGUN. 

AMES  WOLFE, 
Harry’s  new  Colonel, 
came  back  from  Ame- 
rica a few  weeks  after 
our  Virginian  liad 
joined  liis  regiment. 
Wolfe  had  previously 
been  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Kingsley’s, 
and  a second  battalion 
of  the  regiment  had 
been  formed  and  given 
to  him  in  reward  for 
- bis  distinguished  gal- 
\ lantry  and  services  at 
Cape  Breton.  Harry 
went  with  quite  un- 
feigned respect  and 

conMity  f W * J*  *»  ™ 

several  officers  of  great  previous  repu 

. *i • . iVtAHA  Ttrovo  n mints 


he  was  likely  to  become  a gi  ea  enei  • keen  tried  and  found 

several  officers  ^o  great^previ^  ^ PIarlborough  liad  shown  himself 

About  my  Lord  George 
ven  before  his  unhappy 
:0ry.  The  nation  was 
was  anxious  to  find  a 
re  people.  Mr.  Wolfe’s 
in  London,  the  friendly 
3d,  no  one  being  more 
good  fortune. 

,s  never  tired  of  hearing 
of  the  last  year,  about 

which  wXXd  'very  "freely  and  Openly.  Whatever  thought  was 
...  liovp.  Rtioken  it 


Hany,  when  he  was  away  from  ms  umy,  * r about 

^ll^oieS^ei  tiy  ^“dy^d'opSiir  Whatever  thought  was 
i his  mind,  he  appears*  have  spoken  it  out  generously.  He  had 
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that  heroic  simplicity  which  distinguished  Nelson  afterwards:  he  talked 
frankly  of  his  actions.  Some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  at  St.  James’s 
might  wonder  and  sneer  at  him  ; but  amongst  our  little  circle  of  friends 
we  may  be  sure  he  found  admiring  listeners.  The  young  General  had 
the  romance  of  a boy  on  many  matters.  He  delighted  in  music  and 
poetry.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  said  he  would  rather  have  written 
Grey’s  Elegy  than  have  won  a battle.  We  may  be  sure  that  with  a 
gentleman  of  such  literary  tastes  our  friend  George  would  become 
familiar  ; and  as  they  were  both  in  love,  and  both  accepted  lovers,  and 
both  eager  for  happiness,  no  doubt  they  must  have  had  many  senti- 
mental conversations  together  which  would  be  very  interesting  to  report 
could  we  only  have  accurate  accounts  of  them.  In  one  of  his  later 
letters,  Warrington  writes  : 

“ I had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  famous  General  Wolfe,  and  seeing 
much  of  him  during  his  last  stay  in  London.  We  had  a subject  of 
conversation  then  which  was  of  unfailing  interest  to  both  of  us,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  Mr.  Wolfe’s  simplicity,  his  frankness,  and  a sort 
of  glorious  braveiy  which  characterised  him.  He  was  much  in  love, 
and  he  wanted  heaps  and  heaps  of  laurels  to  take  to  his  mistress.  * If 
it  be  a sin  to  covet  honour,’  he  used  to  say  with  Harry  the  Fifth  (he 
was  passionately  fond  of  plays  and  poetry),  * I am  the  most  offending 
soul  alive.’  Surely  on  his  last  day  he  had  a feast  which  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  greediest  appetite  for  glor}\  He  hungered  after  it.  He 
seemed  to  me  not  merely  like  a soldier  going  resolutely  to  do  his  duty, 
but  rather  like  a knight  in  quest  of  dragons  and  giants.  My  own 
country  has  furnished  of  late  a chief  of  a very  different  order,  and  quite 
an  opposite  genius.  I scarce  know  which  to  admire  most.  The 
Briton’s  chivalrous  ardour,  or  the  more  than  Roman  constancy  of  our 
great  Virginian.” 

As  Mr.  Lambert’s  official  duties  detained  him  in  London,  his  family 
remained  contentedly  with  him,  and  I suppose  Mr.  Warrington  was  so- 
satisfied  with  the  rural  quiet  of  Southampton  Row  and  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  trees  of  Bedford  Gardens,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit 
London  for  any  long  period.  He  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Castlewood, 
and  passed  a few  days  there,  occupying  the  chamber  of  which  .he  had 
often  heard  his  grandfather  talk,  and  which  Colonel  Esmond  had 
occupied  as  a boy:  and  he  was  received  kindly  enough  by  such  members 
of  the  family  as  happened  to  be  at  home.  But  no  doubt  he  loved  better 
to  be  in  London  by  the  side  of  a young  person  in  whose  society  he 
found  greater  pleasure  than  any  which  my  Lord  Castlewood’s  circle 
could  afford  him,  though  all  the  ladies  were  civil,  and  Lady  Maria 
especially  gracious,  and  enchanted  with  the  tragedy  which  George  and 
Parson  Sampson  read  out  to  the  ladies.  The  Chaplain  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  praises,  and  indeed  it  was  through  his  interest  and  not  through 
Mr.  Johnson’s  after  all,  that  Mr.  Warrington’s  piece  ever  came  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  pressed  the  play  on  his  friend  Mr. 
Garrick  for  Drury  Lane,  but  Garrick  had  just  made  an  arrangement 
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with  the  famous  Mr.  Home  for  a tragedy  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
Douglas.  Accordingly,  Carpezan  was  carried  to  Mr.  Rich  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  accepted  by  that  manager. 

On  the  night  of  the  production  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Warrington  gave  an 
elegant  entertainment  to  his  friends  at  the  Bedford  Head,  in  Covent 
Garden,  whence  they  adjourned  iir a body  to  the  theatre  ; leaving  only 
one  or  two  with  our  young  author,  who  remained  at  the  Coffee  House, 
where  friends  from  time  to  time  came  to  him  with  an  account  of  the 
performance.  The  part  of  Carpezan  was  filled  by  Barry,  Shuter  was 
the  old  nobleman,  Reddish,  I need  scarcely  say,  made  an  excellent 
Ulric,  and  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  by  a young  actor  from  Dublin, 
Mr.  Geoghegan,  or  Hagan  as  he  was  called  on  the  stage,  and  who 
looked  and  performed  the  part  to  admiration.  Airs.  Woffington  looked 
too  old  in  the  first  act  as  the  heroine,  but  her  murder  in  the  fourth  act, 
about  which  great  doubts  were  expressed,  went  off  to  the  terror  and 
delight  of  the  audience.  Miss  Wayn  sang  the  ballad  which  is  supposed 
to  he  sung  by  the  king’s  page,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  unhappy 
wife’s  execution,  and  all  agreed  that  Barry  was  very  terrible  and 
pathetic  as  Carpezan,  especially  in  the  execution  scene.  The  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  young  actor,  Galiagan,  "won  general  applause.  The 
piece  was  put  very  elegantly  on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Rich,  though  there 
was  some  doubt  whether,  in  the  march  of  Janissaries  in  the  last, 
the  manager  was  correct  in  introducing  a favourite  elephant,  which  had 
figured  in  various  pantomimes,  and  by  which  one  of  Mr.  Warrington  s 
black  servants  marched  in  a Turkish  habit.  The  other  sate  in  the 
footman’s  gallery,  and  uproariously  wept  and  applauded  at  the  proper 
intervals. 

The  execution  of  Sybilla  was  the  turning  point  of  the  piece.  Her 
head  off,  George’s  friends  breathed  freely,  and  one  messenger  after 
another  came  to  him  at  the  Coffee  House,  to  announce  the  complete 
success  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Barry,  amidst  general  applause,  announced 
the  play  for  repetition,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  a young  gentleman 
of  Virginia,  his  first  attempt  in  the  dramatic  style. 

We  should  like  to  have  been  in  the  box  where  all  our  friends 
were  seated  during  the  performance,  to  have  watched  Hetty  s fluttei 
and  anxiety  whilst  the  success  of  the  play  seemed  dubious,  and  have 
beheld  the  blushes  and  the  sparkles  in  her  eyes,  when  the  victory  was 
assured.  Harry,  during  the  little  trouble  in  the  fourth  act,  was  deadly 
pale — whiter,  Mrs.  Lambert  said,  than  Barry,  with  all  his  chalk.  But 
if  Briareus  could  have  clapped  hands,  he  could  scarcely  have  made 
more  noise  than  Harry  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Wolfe  and 
General  Lambert  liuzzayed  enthusiastically.  Mrs.  Lambert,  of  course, 
cried  : and  though  Hetty  said,  “ Why  do  you  cry,  Mamma  ? You  don’t 
want  any  of  them  alive  again  ; you  know  it  serves  them  all  right . . 
the  girl  was  really  as  much  delighted  as  any  person  present,  including 
little  Charley  from  the  Chartreux,  who  had  leave  from  Dr.  Crusius  for 
that  evening,  and  Miss  Lucy,  who  had  been  brought  from  boarding- 
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school  on  purpose  to  be  present  on  the  great  occasion.  My  Lord 
Castlewood  and  his  sister,  Lady  Maria,  were  present ; and  his  lordship 
went  from  his  box  and  complimented  Mr.  Barry  and  the  other  actors 
on  the  stage  ; and  Parson  Sampson  was  invaluable  in  the  pit,  where  lie 
led  the  applause,  having,  I believe,  given  previous  instructions  to 
Gumbo  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him  from  the  gallery,  and  do  as  lie  did. 

Be  sure  there  was  a very  jolly  supper  of  Mr.  Warrington  s friends 
that  night— much  more  jolly  than  Mr.  Garrick’s,  for  example,  who 
made  but  a very  poor  success  with  his  Agis  and  its  dreary  choruses, 
and  who  must  have  again  felt  that  he  had  missed  a good  chance,  in 
preferring  Mr.  Home’s  tragedy  to  our  young  author’s.  A jolly  supper, 
did  we  say  ? — Many  jolly  suppers.  Mr.  Gumbo  gave  au  entertain- 
ment to  several  gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who  had  concurred  in 
supporting  his  master’s  masterpiece : Mr.  Henry  Warrington  gave  a 
supper  at  the  Star  and  Gaiter,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  ten  officers  of  his  new 
regiment,  who  had  come  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  backing 
Carpezan ; and  finally,  Mr.  Warrington  received  the  three  principal 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  our  family  party  from  the  side  box,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds  the  painter,  my  Lori 
Castlewood  and  his  sister,  and  one  or  two  more.  My  Lady  Maria 
happened  to  sit  next  to  the  young  actor  who  had  performed  the  part  ot 
the  king.  Mr.  Warrington  somehow  had  Miss  Tlieo  for  a neighbour, 
and  no  °doubt  passed  a pleasant  evening  beside  her.  The  greatest 
animation  and  cordiality  prevailed,  and  when  toasts  were  called,  Lady 
Maria  gaily  gave  “ The  King  of  Hungary”  for  hers.  That  gentleman, 
who  had  plenty  of  eloquence  and  fire,  and  excellent  manners,  on  as 
well  as  off  the  stage,  protested  that  he  had  already  suffered  death  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  hoped  that  he  should  die  a hundred  times 
more  on  the  same  field : but,  dead  or  living,  vowed  he  knew  whose 
humble  servant  he  ever  should  be.  Ah,  if  he  had  but  a real  crown  in 
place  of  his  diadem  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel,  with  what  joy  would  he 
lay  it  at  her  ladyship’s  feet ! Neither  my  lord  nor  Mr.  Esmond  were 
over  well  pleased  with  the  gentleman’s  exceeding  gallantry— a part  ot 
which  they  attributed,  no  doubt  justly,  to  the  wine  and  punch,  of 
which  he  had  been  partaking  very  freely.  Theo  and  her  sister,  who 
were  quite  new  to  the  world,  were  a little  frightened  by  the  exceeding 
energy  of  Mr.  Hagan’s  manner — but  Lady  Maria,  much  more  ex- 
perienced, took  it  in  perfectly  good  part.  At  a late  hour  coaches  were 
called,  to  which  the  gentlemen  attended  the  ladies,  after  whose 
departure  some  of  them  returned  to  the  supper-room,  and  the  end  was 
that  Carpezan  had  to  be  carried  away  in  a chair,  and  that  the  King  o 
Hungary  had  a severe  headache ; and  that  the  Poet,  though  lie 
remembered  making  a great  number  of  speeches,  was  quite  astounded 
when  half  a dozen  of  his  guests  appeared  at  his  house  the  next  day, 
whom  he  had  invited  over  night  to  come  and  sup  with  him  once  more. 

As  he  put  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  daughters  into  their  coach  on  the 
night  previous,  all  the  ladies  were  flurried,  delighted, -excited  ; and  you 
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may  be  sure  our  gentleman  was  with  them  the  next  day,  to  talk  of  the 
play  and  the  audience,  and  the  actors,  and  the  beauties  of  the  piece, 
over  and  over  again.  Mrs.  Lambert  had  heard  that  the  ladies  of  the 
theatre  were  dangerous  company  for  young  men.  She  hoped  George 
would  have  a care,  and  not  frequent  the  green-room  too  much. 

George  smiled,  and  said  he  had  a preventive  against  all  green-room 
temptations,  of  which  lie  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  ; and  as  he  spoke 
he  looked  in  Theo’s  face,  as  if  in  those  eyes  lay  the  amulet  which  was 
to  preserve  him  from  all  danger. 

“Why  should  he  be  afraid,  Mamma?”  asks  the  maiden  simply.  She 
had  no  idea  of  danger  or  of  guile. 

“ No,  my  darling,  I don’t  think  he  need  be  afraid,”  says  the  mother, 
kissing  her. 

“ You  don’t  suppose  Mr.  George  would  fall  in  love  with  that  painted 
old  creature  who  performed  the  chief  part  ?”  asks  Miss  Hetty,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  “ She  must  be  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.” 

" do  you  suppose  that  at  our  age  nobody  can  care  for  us,  or 
that  we  have  no  hearts  left?”  asks  Mamma,  very  tartly.  “ I believe, 
or  I may  say,  I hope  and  trust,  your  father  thinks  otherwise.  He  is, 
I imagine,  perfectly  satisfied,  miss.  He  does  not  sneer  at  age,  what- 
ever little  girls  out  of  the  schoolroom  may  do.  And  they  had  much 
better  be  back  there,  and  they  had  much  better  remember  what  the 
fifth  commandment  is — that  they  had,  Hetty  ! ” 

“ I didn’t  think  I was  breaking  it  by  saying  that  an  actress  was  as 
old  as  George’s  mother,”  pleaded  Hetty. 

“ George’s  mother  is  as  old  as  I am,  miss  ! — at  least  she  was  when 
we  were  at  school.  And  Fanny  Parker — Mrs.  Mountain  who  now  is — 
was  seven  months  older,  and  we  were  in  the  French  class  together ; 
and  I have  no  idea  that  our  age  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remarks 
and  ridicule  by  our  children,  and  I will  thank  you  to  spare  it,  if  you 
please  ! Do  you  consider  your  mother  too  old,  George  ?” 

“I  am  glad  my  mother  is  of  your  age,  Aunt  Lambert,”  says  George, 
in  the  most  sentimental  manner. 

Strange  infatuation  of  passion — singular  perversity  of  reason  ! At 
some  period  before  his  marriage,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
man  actually  is  fond  of  his  mother-in-law  ! At  this  time  our  good 
General  vowed,  and  with  some  reason,  that  he  was  jealous.  Mrs. 
Lambert  made  much  more  of  George  than  of  any  other  person  in  the 
family.  She  dressed  up  Theo  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  order  to 
meet  him  ; she  was  for  ever  caressing  her,  and  appealing  to  her  when 
liespoke.  It  was,  “ Don’t  you  think  he  looks  well?” — “Don’t  you 
think  he  looks  pale,  Theo,  to-day?” — “Don’t  you  think  he  has  been 
sitting  up  over  his  books  too  much  at  night  ?”  and  so  forth.  If  he  had 
a cold,  she  would  have  liked  to  make  gruel  for  him  and  see  his  feet  in 
hot  water.  She  sent  him  recipes  of  her  own  for  his  health.  When  he 
was  away,  she  never  ceased  talking  about  him  to  her  daughter.  I 
daresay  Miss  Theo  liked  the  subject  well  enough.  When  he  came, 
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she  was- sure  to  be  wanted  in  some  other  part  of  the  house,  and  would 
bid  Theo  take  care  of  him  till  she  returned.  Why,  before  she  returned 
to  the  room,  could  you  hear  her  talking  outside  the  door  to  her  youngest 
innocent  children,  to  her  servants  in  the  upper  regions,  and  so  forth  . 
When  she  re-appeared,  was  not  Mr.  George  always  standing  or  sitting 
at  a considerable  distance  from  Miss  Theo — except,  to  be  sure,  on  1 1a 
one  day  when  she  had  just  happened  to  drop  her  scissors,  and  he  had 
naturally  stooped  down  to  pick  them  up?  Why  was  she  blushing  . 
Were  not  youthful  cheeks  made  to  blush,  and  roses  to  bloom  in  t le 
spring  9 Not  that  Mamma  ever  noted  the  blushes,  but  began  quite  an 
artless  conversation  about  this  or  that,  as  she  sate  down  brimful  of 

happiness  to  her  work-table.  . . , ,, 

And  at  last  there  came  a letter  from  Virginia  in  Madam  Esmond  s 
neat,  well-known  hand,  and  ever  which  George  trembled  and  blushed 
before  he  broke  the  seal.  It  was  in  answer  to  the  letter  whic.i  lie  had 
sent  home,  respecting  his  brother’s  commission  and  his  own  attachment 
to  Miss  Lambert.  Of  his  intentions  respecting  Harry,  Madam  Esmond 
fully  approved.  As  for  his  marriage,  she  was  not  against  early  mar- 
riages. She  would  take  his  picture  of  Miss  Lambert  with  the  allowance 
that  was  to  be  made  for  lovers’  portraits,  and  hope,  for  Ins  sake,  that 
the  young  lady  was  all  he  described  her  to  be.  With  money,  as  Madam 

Esmond  gathered  from  her  son’s  letter,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  pio- 

vided  at  all,  which  was  a pity,  as,  though  wealthy  in  land,  tlieir  family 
had  but  little  ready-money.  However,  by  Heaven’s  blessing,  there  was 
plenty  at  home  for  children  and  children’s  children,  and  the  wives  of 
her  sons  should  share  all  she  had.  When  she  heard  more  at  length 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  she  would  reply  for  her  part  more  fully. 
She  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  she  had  not  greater  hopes  for  her  son, 
as  a gentleman  of  his  name  and  prospects  might  pretend  to  the  hand 
of  the  first  lady  of  the  land  ; but  as  Heaven  had  willed  that  her  son  s 
choice  should  fall  upon  her  old  friend’s  daughter,  she  acquiesced,  and 
would  welcome  George’s  wife  as  her  own  child.  This  letter  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  of  Albany,  who  had  lately  bought  a very  large 
estate  in  Virginia,  and  who  was  bound  for  England  to  put  his  grand- 
daughter to  a boarding-school.  She,  Madam  Esmond,  was  not  mercenary, 
nor  was  it  because  this  young  lady  was  heiress  of  a very  great  fortune 
that  she  desired  her  sons  to  pay  Mr.  Van  d.  B.  every  attention.  Their 
properties  lay  close  together,  and  could  Harry  find  in  the  young  lady 
those  qualities  of  person  and  mind  suitable  for  a companion  for  life,  at 
least  she  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  her  children  near 
her  in  her  declining  years.  Madam  Esmond  concluded  by  sending  her 
affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  from  whom  she  begged  to 
hear  further,  and  her  blessing  to  the  young  lady  who  was  to  be  her 

daughter-in-law.  . . - , , , .. 

The  letter  was  not  cordial,  and  the  writer  evidently  but  half  satis- 
fied ; but,  such  as  it  was,  her  consent  was  here  formally  announced. 
How  eagerly  George  ran  away  to  Soho  with  the  long-desired  news  in 
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Ins  pocket  ! I suppose  our  worthy  friends  there  must  have  read  his 
news  in , his  countenance — else  why  should  Mrs.  Lambert  take  her 
daughter  s hand  and  kiss  her  with  such  uncommon  warmth,  when 
George  announced  that  he  had  received  letters  from  home?  Then, 
with  a break  in  his  voice,  a pallid  face,  and  a considerable  tremor,’ 
turning  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  said : “ Madam  Esmond’s  letter,  sir,  is  in 
reply  to  one  of  mine,  in  which  I acquainted  her  that  I had  formed  an 
attachment  in  England,  for  which  I asked  my  mother’s  approval.  She 
gives  her  consent,  I am  grateful  to  say,  and  I have  to  pray  my  dear 
friends  to  be  equally  kind  to  me.” 

“God  bless  thee,  my  dear  boy!”  says  the  good  General,  laying  a 
hand  on  the  young  man’s  head.  “ I am  glad  to  have  thee  for  a son, 
George.  There,  there,  don’t  go  down  on  your  knees,  young  folks  ! 
George  may,  to  be  sure,  and  thank  God  for  giving  him  the  best  little 
wife  in  all  England.  Yes,  my  dear,  except  when  you  were  ill,  you 
never  caused  me  a heartache — and  happy  is  the  man,  I say,  who  wins 
thee  ! ” 

I have  no  doubt  the  young  people  knelt  before  their  parents,  as  was 
the  fashion  in  those  days ; and  am  perfectly  certain  that  Mrs.  Lambert 
kissed  both  of  them,  and  likesvise  bedewed  her  pocket-handkerchief  in 
the  most  plentiful  manner.  Hetty  was  not  present  at  this  sentimental 
scene,  and  when  she  heard  of  it,  spoke  with  considerable  asperity,  and 
a laugh  that  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  saying  : “ Is  this  all  the  news 
you  have  to  give  me  ? Why,  I have  known  it  these  months  past.  Do 
you  think  I have  no  eyes  to  see,  and  no  ears  to  hear,  indeed?”  But 
in  piivate  she  was  much  more  gentle.  She  flung  herself  on  her  sister’s 
neck,  embracing  her  passionately,  and  vowing  that  never,  never  would 
Theo  find  anyone  to  love  her  like  her  sister.  With  Theo  she  became 
entirely  mild  and  humble.  She  could  not  abstain  from  her  jokes  and 
satire  with  George,  but  he  was  too  happy  to  heed  her  much,  and  too 
generous  not  to  see  the  cause  of  her  jealousy. 

When  all  parties  concerned  came  to  read  Madam  Esmond’s  letter, 
that  document,  it  is  true,  appeared  rather  vague.  It  contained  only  a 
promise  that  she  would  receive  the  young  j^eople  at  her  house,  and  no 
soit  of  proposal  for  a settlement.  The  General  shook  his  head  over 
the  letter — he  did  not  think  of  examining  it  until  some  days  after  the 
engagement  had  been  made  between  George  and  his  daughter : but 
now  he  read  Madam  Esmond’s  words,  they  gave  him  but  small 
encouragement. 

Bah ! says  George.  “ I shall  have  three  hundred  pounds  for 
my  tragedy.  I can  easily  write  a play  a-year;  and  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  we  can  live  on  that.” 

“ On  that  and  your  patrimony,”  says  Tlieo’s  father. 

George  now  had  to  explain,  with  some  hesitation,  that  what  with 
paying  bills  for  his  mother,  and  Harry’s  commission  and  debts,  and  his 
own  ransom  George’s  patrimony  proper  was  well  nigh  spent. 

Mr.  Lamberts  countenance  looked  graver  still  at  this  announce- 
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ment,  but  he  saw  his  girl’s  eyes  turned  towards  him  with  an  alarm  so 
tender,  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  vowed  that,  let  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  his  darling  should  not  be  baulked  of  her  wish. 

About  the  going  back  to  Virginia,  George  frankly  owned  that  lie 
little  liked  the  notion  of  returning  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his 
mother.  He  gave  General  Lambert  an  idea  of  his  life  at  home,  and 
explained  how  little  to  his  taste  that  slavery  was.  No.  Why  should 
he  not  stay  in  England,  write  more  tragedies,  study  for  the  bar,  get  a 
place,  perhaps  ? Why,  indeed  ? He  straightway  began  to  form  a plan 
for  another  tragedy.  He  brought  portions  of  his  work,  from  time  to 
time,  to  Miss  Theo  and  her  sister : Hetty  yawned  over  the  work,  but 
Theo  pronounced  it  to  be  still  more  beautiful  and  admirable  than  the 
last,  which  was  perfect. 

The  engagement  of  our  young  friends  was  made  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  families,  and  announced  to  Sir  Miles  W arrington, 
in  a ceremonious  letter  from  his  nephew.  For  a while  Sir  Miles  saw  no 
particular  objection  to  the  marriage ; though,  to  be  sure,  considering 
his  name  and  prospects,  Mr.  Warrington  might  have  looked  higher. 
The  truth  was,  that  Sir  Miles  imagined  that  Madam  Esmond  had 
made  some  considerable  settlement  on  her  son,  and  that  his  circum- 
stances were  more  than  easy.  But  when  he  heard  that  George  was 
entirely  dependent  on  his  mother,  and  that  his  own  small  patrimony 
was  dissipated,  as  Harry’s  had  been  before,  Sir  Miles’s  indignation 
at  his  nephew’s  imprudence  knew  no  bounds ; he  could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  horror  and  anger  at  the  want  of  principle 
exhibited  by  both  these  unhappy  young  men  : he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  speak  his  mind  about  them,  and  wrote  his  opinion  to  his  sister 
Esmond  in  Virginia.  As  for  General  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  who  passed 
for  respectable  persons,  was  it  to  be  borne  that  such  people  should 
inveigle  a penniless  young  man  into  a marriage  with  their  penniless 
daughter?  Regarding  them,  and  George’s  behaviour,  Sir  Miles  fully 
explained  his  views  to  Madam  Esmond,  gave  half  a finger  to  George 
whenever  his  nephew  called  on  him  in  town,  and  did  not  even 
invite  him  to  partake  of  the  famous  family  small-beer.  Towards 
Harry  his  uncle  somewhat  unbent ; Harry  had  done  his  duty  in  the 
campaign,  and  was  mentioned  with  praise  in  high  quarters.  He  had 
sown  his  wild  oats, — he  at  least  was  endeavouring  to  amend  ; but  George 
was  a young  prodigal,  fast  careering  to  ruin,  and  his  name  was 
only  mentioned  in  the  family  with  a groan.  Are  there  any  pool 
fellows  now-a-days,  I wonder,  whose  polite  families  fall  on  them  and 
persecute  them  ; groan  over  them  and  stone  them,  and  hand  stones  to 
their  neighbours  that  they  may  do  likewise  ? All  the  patrimony  spent ! 
Gracious  Heavens  ! Sir  Miles  turned  pale  when  he  saw  his  nephew 
coming.  Lady  Warrington  prayed  for  him  as  a dangerous  reprobate  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  George  was  walking  the  town,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  occasioning  so  much  wrath  and  so  much  devotion.  He 
took  little  Miley  to  the  play  and  brought  him  back  again.  He  sent 
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tickets  to  his  aunt  and  cousins  which  they  could  not  refuse,  you  know  ; 
it  would  look  too  marked  were  they  to  break  altogether.  So  they  not 
only  took  the  tickets,  but  whenever  country  constituents  came  to  town 
they  asked  for  more,  taking  care  to  give  the  very  worst  motives  to 
George’s  intimacy  with  the  theatre,  and  to  suppose  that  he  and  the 
actresses  were  on  terms  of  the  most  disgraceful  intimacy.  An  august 
personage  having  been  to  the  theatre,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of 
Mr.  Warrington’s  drama  to  Sir  Miles,  when  he  attended  his  R-y-1 
H-ghn-ss’s  levee  at  Saville  House,  Sir  Miles,  to  be  sure,  modified 
his  opinion  regarding  the  piece,  and  spoke  henceforth  more  respectfully 
of  it.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  George  was  passing  his  life 
entirely  careless  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins 
in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  Esmond  cousins  were  at  least  more  polite  and  cordial 
than  George’s  kinsfolk  of  the  Warrington  side.  In  spite  of  his  beha- 
viour over  the  cards,  Lord  Castlewood,  George  always  maintained, 
had  a liking  for  our  Virginians,  and  George  was  pleased  enough  to  be 
in  his  company.  He  was  a far  abler  man  than  many  who  succeeded 
in  life.  He  had  a good  name,  and  somehow  only  stained  it;  a consider- 
able wit,  and  nobody  trusted  it ; and  a very  shrewd  experience  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  which  made  him  mistrust  them,  and  himself 
most  of  all,  and  which  perhaps  was  the  bar  to  his  own  advancement. 
My  Lady  Castlewood,  a woman  of  the  world,  wore  always  a bland  mask, 
and  received  Mr.  George  with  perfect  civility,  and  welcomed  him  to  lose 
as  many  guineas  as  he  liked  at  her  ladyship’s  card-tables.  Between 
Mr.  William  and  the  Virginian  brothers  there  never  was  any  love  lost ; 
but,  as  for  Lady  Maria,  though  her  love  affair  was  over,  she  had  no 
rancour  ; she  professed  for  her  cousins  a very  great  regard  and  affec- 
tion, a part  of  which  the  young  gentlemen  very  gratefully  returned. 
She  was  charmed  to  hear  of  Harry’s  valour  in  the  campaign  ; she 
was  delighted  with  George’s  success  at  the  theatre ; she  was  for 
ever  going  to  the  play,  and  had  all  the  favourite  passages  of  Carpezan 
by  heart.  One  day,  as  Mr.  George  and  Miss  Theo  were  taking  a senti- 
mental walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  whom  should  they  light  upon 
but  their  Cousin  Maria  in  company  with  a gentleman  in  a smart 
suit  and  handsome  laced-hat,  and  who  should  the  gentleman  be  but 
his  Majesty  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hagan  ? He  saluted  the 
party,  and  left  them  presently.  Lady  Maria  had  only  just  happened  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Hagan  came  sometimes,  he  said,  for  quiet,  to  study 
his  parts  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  George  and  the  two  ladies  walked 
together  to  Lord  Castlewood’s  door  in  Kensington  Square,  Lady  Maria 
uttering  a thousand  compliments  to  Theo  upon  her  good  looks,  upon 
her  virtue,  upon  her  future  happiness,  upon  her  Papa  and  Mamma, 
upon  her  destined  husband,  upon  her  paduasoy  cloak  and  dear  little 
feet  and  shoe-buckles. 

Harry  happened  to  come  to  London  that  evening,  and  slept  at  his 
accustomed  quarters.  When  George  appeared  at  breakfast,  the  Captain 
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was  already  in  tlie  room  (the  custom  of  that  day  was  to  call  all  army 
gentlemen  Captains),  and  looking  at  the  letters  on  the  breakfast- 
table, 

“ Why,  George,”  he  cries,  “ there  is  a letter  from  Maria  ! ” 

“ Little  boy  bring  it  from  Common  Garden  last  night — Master 
George  asleep,”  says  Gumbo. 

“ What  can  it  be  about?”  asks  Harry,  as  George  peruses  his  letter 
with  a queer  expression  of  face. 

“ About  my  play,  to  be  sure,”  George  answers,  tearing  up  the  paper, 
and  still  wearing  his  queer  look. 

“ What,  she  is  not  writing  love-letters  to  you,  is  she,  Georgy  ?” 

“ No,  certainly  not  to  me,”  replies  the  other.  But  he  spoke  no  word 
more  about  the  letter ; and  when  at  dinner  in  Dean  Street,  Mrs. 
Lambert  said,  “ So  you  met  somebody  walking  with  the  King  of 
Hungaiy  yesterday  in  Kensington  Gardens  ? ” 

“ What  little  tell-tale  told  you  ? ” 

“ A mere  casual  rencontre — the  King  goes  there  to  study  his  parts, 
and  Lady  Maria  happened  to  be  crossing  the  garden  to  visit  some  of 
the  other  King’s  servants  at  Kensington  Palace.”  And  so  there  was  an 
end  to  that  matter  for  the  time  being. 

Other  events  were  at  hand  fraught  with  interest  to  our  Virginians. 
One  evening  after  Christmas,  the  two  gentlemen,  with  a few  more 
friends,  were  met  round  General  Lambert’s  supper-table,  and  among 
the  company  was  Harry’s  new  Colonel  of  the  67th,  Major-General 
Wolfe.  The  young  General  was  more  than  ordinarily  grave.  The 
conversation  all  related  to  the  war.  Events  of  great  importance  were 
pending.  The  great  minister  now  in  power  was  determined  to  carry 
on  the  wrar  on  a much  more  extended  scale  than  had  been  attempted 
hitherto  : an  army  was  ordered  to  Germany  to  help  Prince  Ferdinand, 
another  great  expedition  was  preparing  for  America,  and  here,  says  Mr. 
Lambert,  “ I will  give  you  the  health  of  the  ComiMnder — a glorious 
campaign,  and  a happy  return  to  him  ! ” 

“ Why  do  you  not  drink  the  toast,  General  James?”  asked  the 
hostess  of  her  guest. 

“ He  must  not  drink  his  own  toast,”  says  General  Lambert ; “ it  is 
we  must  do  that ! ” 

What?  wTas  James  appointed? — All  the  ladies  must  drink  such  a 
toast  as  that,  and  they  mingled  their  kind  voices  with  the  applause  of 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

Why  did  he  look  so  melancholy  ? the  ladies  asked  of  one  another 
when  they  -withdrew.  In  after  days  they  remembered  his  pale  face. 

‘‘Perhaps  he  has  been  parting  from  his  sweetheart,”  suggests  tender- 
hearted Mrs.  Lambert.  And  at  this  sentimental  notion,  no  doubt  all 
the  ladies  looked  sad. 

The  gentlemen,  meanwThile,  continued  their  talk  about  the  war  and 
its  chances.  Mr.  Wolfe  did  not  contradict  the  speakers  when  they 
said  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  directed  against  Canada. 
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“ Ah,  sir,”  says  Harry,  “ I wish  your  regiment  was  going  with 
you,  and  that  I might  pay  another  visit  to  my  old  friends  at 
Quebec.” 

\\  hat,  had  Harry  been  there  ? Yes.  He  described  his  visit  to  the 
place  five  years  before,  and  knew  the  city,  and  the  neighbourhood,  well. 
He  lays  a number  of  bits  of  biscuit  on  the  table  before  him,  and  makes 
a couple  of  rivulets  of  punch  on  each  side.  il  This  fork  is  the  Isle 
d’Orleans,”  says  he,  “ with  the  north  and  south  branches  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  each  side.  Here’s  the  Low  town,  with  a battery — how  many 
guns  was  mounted  there  in  our  time,  brother? — but  at  long  shots  from 
the  St.  Joseph  shore  you  might  play  the  same  game.  Here’s  what 
they  call  the  little  river,  the  St.  Charles,  and  a bridge  of  boats  with  a 
tote  du  pont  over  to  the  place  of  arms.  Here’s  the  citadel,  and  here’s 
convents — ever  so  many  convents — and  the  cathedral ; and  here,  out- 
side the  fines  to  the  west  and  south,  is  what  they  call  the  Plains  of 
Abraham — where  a certain  little  affair  took  place,  do  you  remember, 
brother  ? He  and  a young  officer  of  the  Rousillon  regiment  ga  get d at 
each  other  for  twenty  minutes,  and  George  pinked  him,  and  then  they 
jure ’d  each  other  an  amitie  eternelle.  Well  it  was  for  George  : for  his 
second  saved  his  fife  on  that  awful  day  of  Braddock’s  defeat.  He  was  a 
fine  little  fellow,  and  I give  his  toast : lt  Je  hois  a la  sante  du  Chevalier 
de  Florae  /” 

“ What,  can  you  speak  French  too,  Harry  ?”  asks  Mr.  Wolfe.  The 
young  man  looked  at  the  General  with  eager  eyes. 

“ Yes,”  says  he,  “ I can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  George.” 

“ But  fie  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  the  batteries,  you  see, 
and  knows  the  ground  a thousand  times  better  than  I do  ! ” cries  the 
elder  brother. 

The  two  elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another  ; Mr.  Lam- 
bert smiled  and  nodded,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute  queries  of  his  com- 
rade : on  which  the  other  spoke.  “ Mr.  Harry,”  he  said,  “ if  you  have 
had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and  White’s,  and  horse-racing — ” 

“ 0,  sir  ! ” says  the  young  man,  turning  very  red. 

“ And  if  you  have  a mind  to  a sea-voyage  at  a short  notice,  come 
and  see  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow.” 

What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which  the  ladies  heard  in 
their  drawing-room  ? It  was  the  hurrah  which  Harry  Warrington 
gave  when  he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  General’s  invitation. 

The  women  saw  no  more  of  the  gentlemen  that  night.  General 
Lambert  had  to  be  away  upon  his  business  early  next  morning,  before 
seeing  any  of  his  family  ; nor  had  he  mentioned  a word  of  Harry’s  out- 
break on  the  previous  evening.  But  when  he  rejoined  his  folks  at 
dinner,  a look  at  Miss  Hetty’s  face  informed  the  worthy  gentleman 
that  she  knew  what  had  passed  on  the  night  previous,  and  what  was 
about  to  happen  to  the  young  Virginian.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Lambert 
sat  demurely  at  her  work,  Miss  Theo  took  her  book  of  Italian  Poetry. 
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Neither  of  the  General’s  customary  guests  happened  to  be  present  that 
evening. 

He  took  little  Hetty’s  hand  in  his,  and  began  to  talk  with  her.  Me 
did  not  allude  to  the  subject  which  he  knew  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  except  that  by  a more  than  ordinary  gentleness  and  kindness 
he  perhaps  caused  her  to  understand  that  her  thoughts  were  known 

to  him.  . 

“ I have  breakfasted,”  says  he,  “with  James  Wolfe  this  morning, 
and  our  friend  Harry  was  of  the  party.  When  he  and  the  other  guests 
were  gone,  I remained  and  talked  with  James  about  the  great  expe- 
dition on  wdiich  he  is  going  to  sail.  Would  that  his  brave  father  had 
lived  a few  months  longer  to  see  him  come  back  covered  with  honours 
from  Louisbourg,  and  knowing  that  all  England  was  looking  to  him  to 
achieve  still  greater  glory  ! James  is  dreadfully  ill  in  body— so  ill  that 
I am  frightened  for  him — and  not  a little  depressed  in  mind  at  having 
to  part  from  the  young  lady  whom  he  has  loved  so  long.  A little  rest, 
he  thinks,  might  have  set  his  shattered  frame  up  ; and  to  call  her  his 
has  been  the  object  of  his  life.  But,  great  as  his  love  is  (and  he  is  as 
romantic  as  one  of  you  young  folks  of  seventeen),  honour  and  duty  are 
greater,  and  he  leaves  home,  and  wife,  and  ease,  and  health,  at  their 
bidding.  Every  man  of  honour  would  do  the  like  ; ever)'  woman  who 
loves  him  truly  would  buckle  on  his  armour  for  him.  James  goes  to 
take  leave  of  his  mother  to-night ; and  though  she  loves  him  devotedly, 
and  is  one  of  the  tenderest  women  in  the  world,  I am  sure  she  will 
show  no  sign  of  weakness  at  his  going  away. 

“ When  does  he  sail,  Papa?”  the  girl  asked. 

“ He  will  be  on  board  in  five  days.”  And  Hetty  knew  quite  well 
who  sailed  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH 

SHOWS  THAT  THE  LOSS  OF  A HORSE’S  SHOE  MAY  RE 
A SERIOUS  INCONVENIENCE. 


manner  and  air  of  Waverley,  but, 
l above  all,  tlie  glittering  contents  of 
his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  them, 
somewhat  overawed  his  companion, 
^and  deterred  him  from  making  any 
attempts  to  enter  upon  conversation. 
His  own  reflections  were,  moreover, 
agitated  by  various  surmises,  and  by 
plans  of  self-interest,  with  which  these 
were  intimately  connected.  The  tra- 
vellers journeyed,  therefore,  in  silence, 
until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation,  on 
the  part  of  the  guide,  that  his  “ naig  had  lost 
a fore -foot  shoe,  which,  doubtless,  his  honour 
would  consider  it  was  his  part  to  replace.” 

This  was  what  lawyers  call  a fishing  question , cal- 
culated to  ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  to 
submit  to  petty  imposition.  u My  part  to  replace  your 
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horse’s  shoe,  you  rascal!”  said  Waverley,  mistaking 
the  purport  of  the  intimation. 

“Indubitably,”  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ; “though 
there  was  no  preceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be 
expected  that  I am  to  pay  for  the  casualties  whilk  may 
befall  the  poor  naig  while  in  your  honour’s  service. — 

JSatheless,  if  your  honour  ” 

“ 0,  you  mean  I am  to  pay  the  farrier ; but  where 

shall  we  find  one  ? ” 

Bejoiced  at  discerning  there  would  be  no  objection 
made  on  the  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruick- 
shanks assured  him  that  Cairnvreckan,  a village  which 
they  were  about  to  enter,  was  happy  in  an  excellent 
blacksmith;  “but  as  he  was  a professor,  he  would 
drive  a nail  for  no  man  on  the  Sabbath,  or  kirk-fast, 
unless  it  were  in  a case  of  absolute  necessity,  for  which 
he  always  charged  sixpence  each  shoe.  The  most 
important  part  of  this  communication,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker,  made  a very  slight  impression  on  the 
hearer,  who  only  internally  wondered  what  college  this 
veterinary  professor  belonged  to ; not  aware  that  the 
word  was  used  to  denote  any  person  who  pretended  to 
uncommon  sanctity  of  faith  and  manner. 

As  they  entered  the  village  of  Cairnvreckan,  they 
speedily  distinguished  the  smith’s  house.  Being  also 
a public, , it  was  two  stories  high,  and  proudly  reared 
its  crest,  covered  with  grey  slate,  above  the  thatched 
hovels  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  adjoining 
smithy  betokened  none  of  the  Sabbatical  silence  and 
repose  which  Ebenezer  had  augured  from  the  sanctity 
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as  if  receiving  and  communicating  important  news ; 
and  a single  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  people  who 
traversed  the  street  in  haste,  or  stood  assembled  in 
groups,  with  eyes  elevated,  and  hands  uplifted,  an- 
nounced that  some  extraordinary  intelligence  was 
agitating  the  public  mind  of  the  municipality  of  Cairn- 
vreckan.  “ There  is  some  news,”  said  mine  host  of 
the  Candlestick,  pushing  his  lantern-jawed  visage  and 
bare-boned  nag  rudely  forward  into  the  crowd — “ there 
is  some  news ; and  if  it  please  my  Creator,  I will 
forthwith  obtain  speirings  thereof.” 
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LORD  BROUGHAM. 

“ Ihk  Popular  History  of  England  of  Charles 
Knight  is  of  a somewhat  higher  price  (comparing  it 
with  works  issuing  in  penny  numbers) ; but  the 
plates,  as  well  as  the  paper,  are  greatly  superior ; and 
its  literary  merits  are  of  a very  high  order.  Indeed, 
nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has 
been  published  equal  to  the  account  of  the  state  of 
commerce,  government,  and  society,  at  different 
periods.” — Address  on  Popular  Literature,  at  the  Meet- 
f 9.  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  October  12,  185S. 

times. 

‘‘Thus,  by  hearty  enthusiasm,  yet  without  a par- 
ticle  of  bombast ; in  short,  by  his  genuine  sympathy 
with  all  of  English  kind,  ho  (the  author)  succeeds  in 
arousing  the  patriot  while  he  disarms  the  critic  ; and 
we  predict  that  the  reception  of  his  book  will  fully 
justify  its  title.  His  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of 
Hume  s History  is  in  a great  measure  successful ; at 
least,  we  know  to  which  we  ourselves  shall  hence- 
forth turn  by  preference.” 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

“ Mr.  Knight’s  Book  well  deserves  its  name  : it  will 
be  emphatically  popular,  and  it  will  gain  its  popu- 
larity by  genuine  merit.  It  is  as  good  a book  of  the 
kind  as  ever  was  written.  * * * * ‘The  Popular 
F*sl°7°f.En2Iaud’  has  reached  its  fourth  volume. 

# * Tins  extension  of  the  province  of  history  to 

manners  and  common  life,  and  all  that  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  people,  is  far  from  new,  but  it  has 
never  been  executed  with  anything  like  the  happy 
ease  with  which  it  is  here  attempted,  not  overlaying 
the  public  annals,  but  interpenetrating  them.  The 
author  apologises  for  liaviug  outgrown  the  limits 
ong  mally  proposed.  This  apology  will  be  very  readily 
accepted  by  his  readers,  for  no  one  can  think  that 
there  is  a word  too  much.” 

SPECTATOR. 

“ As  an  immense  store-house— some  two  thousand 
pages  of  tacts  bearing  upon  the  histoiy.  religion 
literature,  arts,  manners,  and  life  of  England  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Revolution  of  1668,  Knight’s 
Popular  History  of  England  is  beyond  all  question 
a very  remarkable  work.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  it,  perhaps,  is  the  freshness  of  feeling  and 
the  catholicity  of  mind  which  still  inspires  a man 
whom  many  yet  associate  with  nothing  else  than  the 
utilitarianism  of  the  ‘Useful  Knowledge  Society.’  ” 

ATHENAEUM. 

“Meantime,  we  very  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
Knight  s volumes  to  the  readers  whom  they  seek. 


We  know  of  no  History  of  England  so  free  from 
prejudice,  so  thoroughly  honest  and  impartial,  so 
stored  with  facts,  fancies,  and  illustrations,  and 
therefore  none  so  well  adapted  for  school  or  college 
as  this  Popular  History  of  England.’  ” 

GLASGOW  CITIZEN. 

‘‘It  is  not  the  history  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
read— it  is  not  stately,  pompous  narrative,  sounding 
description,  characters  created  for  princes,  states- 
men, and  warriors,  as  these  dignitaries  might  be 
fancied  to  have  thought,  spoken,  or  acted ; it  is,  in 
fact  just  the  reverse.  It  is  a narrative  at  all  times 
spirited,  often  conversational,  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  nation’s  intel- 
lect, and  of  the  men  whose  intellects  and  acts  framed 
or  swayed  the  national  character,  drawn  from  a careful 
collection  of  the  ample  sources  which  are  now  avail- 
able to  every  student.  It  is  a careful  selection  and 
appreciation  of  the  results  of  the  acts,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms which  influenced  society,  and  either  produced 
or  flowed  from  particular  phases  of  national  character 
1 he  qualities  we  have  indicated  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  ot  the  work  are  very  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  occasional  snatches  of  foreign  history 
which  are  necessary  to  render  more  intelligible  and 
interesting  the  annals  of  our  own  island.  But,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  striking  feature  of  the  popular 
history  is  its  devotion  to  the  really  important  object 
of  a historian’s  labours,  to  the  illustration  of  the 
formation,  growth,  and  development  of  the  national 
character  and  national  mind.” 

MORNING  POST. 

“ The  author  of  this  new  ‘History  of  England’ 
states  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  its  publica- 
tion  in  consequence  of  an  observation  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  when  delivering  a lecture  at  Bristol  on 
the  study  of  history,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
other  History  of  England'  than  Hume’s  ; and  that 
when  a young  man  of  eighteen  asked  for  a • History 
ot  England,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  give  him 

HuP?.e But  the  influence  of  Hume  is 

fWIy  passing  away.  Subsequent  historians  have- 
told  the  tale  of  England’s  rise  and  greatuess  with  less 
prejudice  and  in  fewer  words,  while  others  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  to  do  the  subject  more  justice  in  its 
details.  Mr.  Knight  does  not  aspire  to  push  Hume 
off  our  shelves  and  our  tables.'  He  only  wishes  to 
write  a history  of  the  people — ‘ a history  which  should 
not  merely  disport  in  “ a gay  wilderness  of  anecdotes 
manners  and  customs,  furnitures  and  fashions,”  but 
should  connect  domestic  matters  with  the  course  of 
public  events  and  the  political  condition  of  the  various 
classes  of  society.’  For  such  a history  there  is  ample 
room,  and  Mr.  Knight  is  a competent  person  to  supply 
the  rising  generation  with  what  they  require.” 
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THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA. 

(In  Four  Divisions.) 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  Twenty-four  in  number;  price  2 ..  M.  each,  and  in  Volumes,  Si * in 
number,  at  intervals  of  four  months , the  Fourth  Division , 


arts  and  sciences. 


mHEEE  of  the  four  Divisions  of  tins  important  work  having  been  completed, 
T and  the  publication  of  the  FOURTH  DIVISION  having  commenced,  the 
Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  as  a 

mb™,  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  C^rr , »f 
Ptography  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ,s  sufficiently 
dear  But, ’taken  as  a whole,  the  connection  of  these  great  Divisions  may  require 

80TAhe  'cyctp*di»  W —Off*  » <«  ™‘«d  »f  “ 

four  the  one  department  might  have  been  called  Literary,  the  other  Scientific. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Geography,  and  the  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  forming 
Ten  Volumes,  embrace  together  not  only  the  Description  of  every  Country,  but 
its  History  in  all  ages.  Under  the  Geographical  name  will  be  found  a rapid 
. f nation’s  progress.  Under  the  Biographical  names  will  be  found  all 
the  great  public  events,  and  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  history  of  every 
Slate  as  detailed  in  the  lives  of  its  eminent  citizens. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  forming  also  Ten  Volumes  present 
every^  feature  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sciences,  and  of  the  applications  of 
Science  to  Productive  Industry.  This  concluding  Division  also  embraces  al 
branches  of  miscellaneous  information  not  strictly  referable  to  these  general 

headThe  English  Cyclopaedia  is  founded  upon  the  valuable  Copyright  of  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  which  has  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Knight. 

Every  article  in  that  celebrated  work  was  an  original  contribution,  furnished  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  elaborate  revisions,  with  the 
1 nations  of  the  present  work,  have  involved  a new  outlay  for  literary 
J?  _ of  not  less  than  Seven  Thousand  Pounds,  making  the  cost  of  literary 
production  alone  of  these  Twenty  Volumes,  not  far  short  of  Fifty  Thousand 

POU1Three.fourths  of  the  Cyclopedia  being  now  completed,  no  doubt  can  arise 
to  the  certainty  of  the  remaining  fourth  being  regularly  carried  to  a conclusu 
The  last  Division  commenced  in  the  periodical  course  of  Publication,  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1859,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  last  month  of  1860. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


The  following  list  exhibits  the  leading  departments  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  new  Contributors  are  subjoined;  others 


will  be  added: 

PRINCIPAL  SUBJECTS. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS  

ASTRONOMY  

OPTICS 

MATHEMATICAL,  AS- 
TRONOMICAL,  and 
OPTICAL  INSTRU 


G.  B.  rAiRY,  A.M.,  Trinity  Col.,  Cambridge, 
Astronomer  Royal. 

A.  De  Morgan,  A.M.,  Trinity  Col.,  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Uni- 
wmv/Au  , versity  College,  London. 

DEISTS A Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks,  A.M.  (the  late),  Tri- 

ACOUSTICS  nity  Col.,  Cambridge. 

DYNAMICS  Rev.  R.  Murphy  (the  late),  Caius  Col.,  Cam- 

ELECTRICITY  — MAG-  bridge. 

NETISM  A.  Ross. 

METEOROLOGY  ^ 

/Dr.  Day.— R.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  (the  late).— ' 
W.  Raley,  M.D.— Dr.  Becker  (the  late), 
of  Berlin.— G.  Budd,  M.D.— R.  Dickson, 
M.D.— Dr.  Greeniiill,  Trinity  Col.,  Oxford. 
— C.  J.  Johnstone,  M.D.  (the  late). — J.  Si- 
mon, M.D. — T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.D. — 
W.  Coulson. — J.  Farish,  A.M.,  Trinity 
Col.,  Cambridge.— J.  Paget,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. — W.  You  att  (the  late), 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

( Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  President  of  Royal ’Aca-  > 
demy.— R.  Ford.— Sir  Edmund  Head. — 
II.  Howard,  R.A.  (the  late),  Professor  of 
Painting,  Royal  Academy.— R.  Westma- 
cott,  R.A. — R N.  Wornum,  Curator  of  the 
National  Gallery.— W.  Hosking,  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  King’s  College.— W.  H. 
Leeds.— W.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (the 
late). 

( Professor  Davies,  Woolwich. 

Hon.  Captain  Devereux,  R.N. 

NAVIGATION  and  MI-  J J.  Narrien,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Royal 
LITARY  SCIENCES  \ Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

| Major  Procter,  Royal  Military  College, 

^ Sandhurst. 


contributors  and  revisers— 

ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A.  De  Morgan. 

Robert  Grant,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
George  G.  Stokes,  A.M.,  F.R.S., 
Lucasian  Professor,  Cambridge. 

► Charles  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on 
Science,  King’s  College. 

E.  W.  Brayley,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Willis,  A.M.,  F.R.S. 
J acksonian  Professor,  Cambridge. 


CHEMISTRY 

MATERIA  MEDICA, 
MEDICINE,  SUR- 
GERY   


FINE  ARTS,  SCULP- 
TURE, PAINTING, 
ARCHITECTURE,  Arc. 
BUILDING  and  ENGI- 
NEERING   

MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS  .... 


E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

R.  Dickson,  M.D. 

E.  Lankester,  M.D. 


- James  Thorne  (Fine  Arts), 


Lieut.  Donnelly,  R.E. 
S.  M.  Saxby. 


RURAL  ECONOMY 


MANUFACTURES  and 
MACHINERY  ^ 


PHILOLOGY  

MENTAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY   

GOVERNMENT  and 
POLITICAL  ECONO- 
MY   


LAW  and  JURISPRU- 
DENCE  ^ 


C Rev.  W.  Hickey.  ) 

. . -<  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham  (the  late),  Vicar  of  Wink-  > J. 
( field.  ) 

f T.  Bradley,  Professor'of  Geometrical  Draw- > 
ing,  Woolwich,  and  King’s  College,  London. 

— Edward  Cowper  (the  late),  Professor  of 
Manufacturing  Art  and  Machinery,  King’s 
CoUcge,  London.— G.  Dodd.— E.  Norris, 
Ro}’al  Asiatic  Society.  — A.  Ross. — J . T. 
Stanesby. — A.  Ure,M.D.,  F.R.S. (the  late).  , 

/T.  H.  Key,  A.M.,  Trinity  Col.,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London. — W.  D.  Christte, 
A.M.,  Trinity  Col.,  Cambridge. — J.Hoppus, 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  University 
College,  London. — George  Long,  A.M. — 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  A.M.,  Trinity  Col., 
Cambridge.— T.  E.  May,  Barrister-at-Law, 
House  of  Commons.— G.  R.  Porter,  F.R.S. 

(the  late),  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

( J.  H.  Burton,  Advocate,  Edinburgh.—  B.  F. 
Duppa  (the  late),  Barrister-at-Law.  — T. 
Falconer,  Barrister-at-Law. — D.  Jardine, 
A.M.,  Barrister-at-Law.  — George  Long, 
A.M. — J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Barrister-at-Law.— 

Mr.  Serjeant  Manning.— J.  Stark,  Advo- 
cate-General of  Ceylon. — W.  J.  Tayler, 
A.M.,  Trinity  Col.,  Cambridge.—  G.  Will- 
more,  A.M.  (the  late).  Trinity  Col.,  Cam- 
bridge, Barrister-at-Law. 


Chalmers  Morton. 


G.  R.  Burnett,  C.E. 
> George  Dodd. 


T.  H.  Key. 

A.  De  Morgan  (Logic). 
y Charles  Knight  (Political 
Economy). 


Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

C.  W.  Goodwin,  A.M.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge. 

James  Edward  Davis,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 
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ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE  FOLLOWING  DIVISIONS  ARE  COMPLETED  I 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY, 

Six  l olunies,  Price  £3 ; <yr,  in  Three  Volumes , half-bound  morocco,  £3  1 2s. 


This  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, be  stated  to  be  the  most  complete  Biogra- 
phical  Dictionary  extant ; unequalled  in  any  language 
lor  the  universality  of  its  range,  its  fulness  without 
verbosity,  its  accuracy,  and  its  completeness  to  the 
present  time.  It  possesses  the  new  and  important 
feature  of  giving  notices  of  living  persons,  English 
and  foreign,  of  contemporary  celebrity.  These  no- 
tices, and  of  eminent  persons  recently  deceased,  con- 


stitute a fourth  of  the  whole  work.  The  Six  Volumes 
contain  as  much  matter  as  Forty  Octavo  Volumes, 
such  as  those  of  the  “ Biographic  Universelle  ; ” they* 
exceed  in  quantity  the  Thirty- two  Volumes  of  Chal- 
mers’ “Biographical  Dictionary,”  and  Four  of  these 
Volumes  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  Twelve  Volumes 
of  Rose’s  “ Biographical  Dictionary.”  No  work  of  a 
similar  nature  approaches  the  English  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biography  in  cheapness. 


The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  this  Cyclopaedia  will  secure  to  it  wide  circulation  and  a perma- 
nent position  The  introduction  of  the  names  of  living  persons  makes  the  work  more  valuable  and 
attractive.  I he  Cyclopaedia  is  admirably  written,  and  considering  the  very  large  number  of  mistakes 
usually  found  m the  biographical  dictionaries  published  in  this  country,  will  become  remarkable  for 
its  correctness.” — Examiner. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Four  Volumes,  Price  £2  2s.;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  half-bownd  morocco,  £2  10s. 


In  this  Cyclopaedia,  which  embraces  the  physical 
features  of  every  country,  and  the  statistics  of  its 
departments,  its  cities  and  marts  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  recording  its  history  to  the  most  recent 
period,  the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  to  give 
completeness  to  the  valuable  articles  upon  which  this 
new  work  is  founded.  That  care  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  revision  and  correction.  Many  new  articles 


have  been  introduced,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  sup- 
plied by  others  wholly  re-written.  The  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  the  information,  thus  furnished,  render 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Geography  a necessary  manual  for 
every  library  and  newsroom  ; not  presenting  a dry 
catalogue  of  names  of  places,  but  furnishing  notices 
of  general  interest,  and  embracing  whatever  is  new 
and  important  in  Geographical  Science. 


“ By  common  consent  this  ‘ Cyclopaedia  of  Geography  ’ seems  to  be  an  excellent  work.  It  took 
1a  nriSe  *n  i^ie  1 ^>e.nny  Cyclopaedia,’  where  the  department  of  Geography  was  particularly  well  managed. 
All  later  discoveries,  and  the  multitude  of  facts  of  all  magnitudes  revealed  by  our  recent  wars,  'and 
recorded  by  the  penmen  of  the  camp  and  the  ship,  have  been  carefully  incorporated  with  the  work 
and  make  it  the  richest  we  have.” — Westminster  Review,  October,  1858. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 


Four  Volumes,  Price  £2  2s. ; or  in  Two 

This  department  of  the  Cyclopaedia  includes  the 
contributions  of  the  most  eminent  English  natu- 
ralists. In  Botany,  those  of  Dr.  Lankester,  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  Dr.  Royle ; in  Geology,  those  of  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  Horner,  and  Professor 
Phillips  ; in  Mineralogy,  thoso  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips 
and  Profeasor  W.  Turner ; in  Zoology,  those  of  Mr. 
Broderip,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Ogilby,  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse ; in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 


Volumes,  half-bound  morocco,  £2  1 0*. 

biology,  those  of  Mr.  Day,  Professor  Paget,  and  Dr 
South  wood  Smith.  To  the  general  reader,  this 
Cyclopaedia,  embracing  the  most  interesting  details 
of  Natural  History,  presented  in  the  most  attractive 
form  of  scientific  explanation,  and  illustrated  with 
many  hundreds  of  beautiful  wood  engravings,  will 
furnish  a most  desirable  addition  to  his  library.  To 
the  medical  student  the  work  is  indispensable. 


“ Few  things  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the  progress  of  Natural  History  research  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  particularly  in  the  lower  departments  of  organised  life,  in  which  the  microscope 
has  revealed  so  much  to  us.  The  advance  of  knowledge  has  been  accurately  noted  in  the  English 
Cyclopaedia.  In  its  predecessor,  as  discovery  succeeded  discovery,  the  writers  were  compelled  to 
notice  new  matters  under  the  name  of  species  rather  than  of  genera.  The  scattered  portions  are  now 
all  brought  together.  The  hare  mention  of  such  names  as  Owen,  Edward  Forbes,  Harvey,  Huxley, 
Walknaer,  as  authorities  in  natural  science,  shows  how  much  lias  to  he  stated  which  was  not  in  the 
original  work.  A reference  to  the  names  of  Liebig,  Lehmann,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Professor  Ansted, 
suggests  how  much  there  is  of  new  and  curious  to  be  found  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  geology  ” 
— Times . 

***  Any  Number  or  Part  may  be  had  separately 
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IHAPPIN’S  CUTLERY  & ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

MESSRS.  MAPPIN  BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

Are  the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct  in  London.  Their  London  Show-Rooms,  67  and 
68,  King  William  Street,  London  Briage,  contain  by  far  the  largest  stock  of  Cutlery  and  Electro-Silver  Plate 
in  the  world,  which  is  transmitted  direct  from  their  manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

ELECTRO-SILVER,  SPOONS  & FORKS, 

FULL  SIZE. 


£ *.  d. 

12  Table  Forks,  best  quality  1 1C  0 


12  Table  Spoon*  do. 

12  Dessert  Fork*  do. 

12  Dessert  Spoons  do. 

12  Tea  Spoons  do. 

2 Sauce  Ladles  do. 

1 Gravy  Spoon  do. 

4 Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 
1 Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1 Pair  Sugar  Tong*  do. 

1 Pair  Pish  Carvers  do. 

1 Butter  Knife  do. 

I Soup  Ladle  do. 

6 Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


1 10 
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0 1# 
0 8 
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0 6 
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0 3 

1 0 
0 3 
0 12 
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Double 
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£ s. 

d. 
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d. 

£ a. 
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MAPPIN’S  POCKET  KNIVES,  PRUNING* 
KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  &c., 

In  every  variety,  warranted  good  by  the  Makers. 


Any  article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  same  prices. 

One  set  of  4 Corner  Dishes  (forming  8 Dishes),  j£8  8s.;  One 
Set  of  4 Dish  Covers— viz.,  one  20-inch,  one  18-inch,  and  two  14- 
inch—  £10  10s.;  Cruet  Prame,  4 Glass,  24s.;  Full-size  Tea  and 
Coflfee  Service,  £9  10s.  A Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  Prices 
attached,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Ivory  Handle*  . 

U Doz.  Full-Size  Cheese  ditto 
One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carrera 
One  Pair  Extra- Sized  ditto  . 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carver*  , 

O r e Steel  for  Sharpening 

Complete  Service  • 

Messrs.  Mama's  Table  Vnivr«  still  maintain  their  unrivalled 
superiority:  all  their  blades  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufac- 
ture, are  or  the  venr  first  quality,  with  secure  Ivory  Handles, 
which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price 
is  occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the 
Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City, 
London;  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

.'240 

3 6 0 

4 12  0 

.14  0 

1 14  6 

2 11  0 

.076 

0 11  0 

0 15  6 

.080 

0 12  0 

0 16  6 

.076 

0 11  0 

0 15  6 

.030 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

£i  16  0 

6 18  6 

9 16  6 

MESSES.  MAPPIN’S 

DRESSING  CASES  AND  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

BENT  DIRECT  FROM  THEIR  MANUFACTORY. 


Ladies’  Travelling  Toilette 
and  Dressing-Bag,  fitted 
complete,  £4  15s. 


Gentlemen’s  Travelling 
Dressing-Bag,  fitted  com- 
plete, £4  8s. 


Mappin’s  Gentle-  Mappin’s  Solid  Leather 
men’s  Dressing-Case,  Dressing-Case,  fitted 
fitted  complete,  £1  Is.  complete,  £2  2s. 

Messrs.  MAPPIN  BROTHERS  respectfully  invite  buyers  to  inspect  their  unprecedented  display,  which, 
for  beauty  of  design,  exquisite  workmanship,  and  novelty,  stands  unrivalled.  Their  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
which  is  continually  receiving  additions  of  new  designs,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS, 

Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


50,000  CURES 


Have  been  effected  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or  expense,  of  Indigestion  ^ (dyspepsia), 
constiDation  flatulency  phlegm,  nervousness,  biliousness,  liver  complaints,  hysteria,  neuralgia, 
sleeplessness  acidity, ^’palpitation,  heartburn,  eruptions,  impurities,  irritability,  low  spirits, 
diarrhoea  dysentery  hemorrhoids,  headache,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  debility,  despondency, 
Spasms,  -7us^  and  sickness  (during  pregnancy  or  at  sea)  sinkang  fits,  cough,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  consumption,  also  Childrens  complaints,  are  effectually  removed  by 

DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

w,  .A.  ««./»<  —» tnznzztm  tz  n 


Cure  No.  71,  of  Dyspepsia,  from  tlio  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  “ Dromana, 

Waterford.  I have  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
Du  Barry’s  Revalenta  Arabiea  Food,  and  consider  it 
due  to  yourselves  and  the  public  to  authorise  the  publi- 
cation of  these  lines.  Stuart  de  Decies. 

Cure  No.  49,832.  “ Fifty  years  indescribable  agony 
from  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  eonst-ipa- 
tion  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness  at  the  stomach  and 
vomiting,  have  been  removed  by  Du 
Food.  Maria  Joly,  Wortham  Ling,  near  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Cure  No.  53,816,  Field  Marshall  the  Duke  of  Plusltow, 
of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  nervousness,  and  liver  com- 
plaints, which  had  resisted  aU  baths  and  medical  treat- 

mCure  No  47  121.  Miss  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  of  Nazing 
Vicarage.  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness,  indigestion,  gatherings,  low  spirits,  and  nervous 

fanCureNo.  48,314.  Mis,  Elizabeth  Yeoman,  Gateacre, 
near  Liverpool,  of  ten  years  dyspepsia,  and  all  the 

Andrew  Ure,  of  constipation. 

d5Ce^o,No.I13E21ol  *Dr  Bhorhind,  of  dropsy  and  debilltj. 
Cure  No.  36,212.  Captain  Allan,  of  epileptic  fits. 


Cure  No.  42,116.  Major  Edie,  of  liver  and  kidney 
disease,  and  total  prostration  of  strength. 

Cure  No.  36,418.  Rev.  Dr.  Minster,  of  cramps,  spasms, 
and  daily  vomitings.  , « . 

Cure  No.  26,418.  Dr.  Harvey,  of  diarrhoea  and  de- 

blCure  No.  39.628.  Dr.  Wurtzer,  of  consumption. 

Cure  No.  32,880.  William  Hunt,  Esq.,  Barrister,  of 

PaCure  No.  46,270.  Mr.  Janies  Roberts,  Timber  Mer- 
chant, of  Frimley,  of  thirty  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting 
of  blood,  liver  derangement,  partial  deafness. 

Cure  No.  180.  “ Twenty-five  years’  nervousness,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  and  debility,  fro™  which  1 havj 
suffered  great  misery,  and  which  no  medicine  could 
remove  or  relieve,  have  been  effectually  cured  by  Du 
Barry’s  Food  in  a very  short  time.  W.  B.  Reeves,  181, 
Fleet- street,  London.” 

Cure  No.  4,208.  “ Eight  years’  dyspepsia,  nervous- 

ness, debility,  with  cramps,  spasms,  and  nausea,  have 
been  effectually  cured  by  l)u  Barry’s  health-restonng 
Food.  Rev.  John  W.  Flavell,  Ridlington  Rectory, 

N CuxeNo.  3,906.  " Thirteen  years’  cough,  indigestion, 
and  general  debility,  have  been  removed  by  Du  Barry  8 
excellent  Food.  James  Porter,  Athoi-street,  Perth. 


are  forwarded  carriage  free,  on  ^eeiptofPostofficeoi  der.  Mason,  and  Co.,  Purveyors  to 

fS,  B a1 Q.<-*r,  ..1  CW»  iu  ■»<■  <*■»»>■ 

RAREY’S  horse  and  cattle  improving  food. 

I, t 

Sheep,  and  Pigs.  It  causes  no  P 01.  jiay.  hence  ensures  an  actual  saving  in  the 

than  its  cost  of  M-  per  feed supp  ‘ t improvement  in  the  digestive  functions,  the 

keep.  But  its  principal  advanta  « es^  them  to  perform  far  more  labour  without 

stamina  and  general  condi  o vigour  t0  sick,  debilitated,  or  old  apparently  worn  out 

fttWg  id  Hute  rapUy  thfCTliri  on  cattle  generally,  and  improves  the  milk  xn  cows,  as 
it°enables  them  to  extract  the  'ta  Tins  of  about  90  feed, 

li?iBinTCaSks0of  abouMSO  fedL  50s. ; of  about  1000  feed,  £5,  being  about  l*d.  per  feed.  Tins 
and  Casks  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order.  

DR  P ALLACE’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT 

resulting  from  quack  preparation  , y ^ 6 constipation,  liver  and  stomach  complaints, 
effectually  dyspepsia  (a  g )>  qiuTMENT  heals  sores,  wounds,  ulcers,  boils,  bums,  car- 
aud  all  internal  disorder;  and  tbe  Oin i i n ^ ointment  are  carefully  packed 

« A.  * P-  OP  -«P‘ 

3SLondo°u  AgeS  May,  63,  Oxford-street;  Sangrb,  150,  Oxford-street,  and  may  be  ordered 
through  all  Medicine  vendors. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WHITRERIARS. 


